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From the enchanted hills and vales of Puerto Rico are harvested the fibers which go into exciting new textiles made by 
the Puerto Rico Development's fiber textiles shop at San Juan. Photo by Delano, courtesy Government of Puerto Rico. 








the Artist and the Atom 


A this time there is a great struggle going on between two world systems. From the 
amount of treasure the United States is pouring into this contest we may surmise 
that our very survival is uncertain. We have assumed the leadership of the western 
world because our material position is unquestioned. But other values are needed to 
attract the minds, the hearts, the affections of men, of our prospective allies. 

In our great country a condition prevails which may only be described as artistic 
illiteracy. Of course, there is a small group—which includes, no doubt, the readers 
of this excellent magazine—there is a small group fully aware of the importance of 
form, color and design. But on the whole, artistic illiteracy prevails. We are blind. 
We cannot see. 

As Irving Berlin, our great composer, has. pointed out in an immortal song, our 
land is beautiful, our mountains, and our prairies. But in America a sensitive for- 
eigner is apt to wince at what the hand of man has produced. On the whole we live 
in ugly houses, our furniture is ill-designed. The objects furnished to us by our 
assembly lines are hideous. If we turn to the crafts the results are little better. Even 
our gardens can be unattractive. If our hearts warm towards the pictorial arts it is 
to the vulgar phantasies of the animated cartoon, the sentimental banalities of maga- 
zine illustration, the illimitable inanities of the comic strip. 

In short, we are utterly unfamiliar with the aims and purposes of the arts, and 
what is more we don’t even know what we are missing. 


Because of the general apathy of our country towards the arts the American artist 
occupies a curiously degraded position in our society. He is unappreciated, unre- 
spected, underpaid, and in some cases, underfed. Now this is a very tragic situation, 
and one with wide implications. For it is upon our artists that we must rely to 
express in some measure the spiritual stature of our nation. Yet under such condi- 
tions what utterance can we expect? 

it has become, I feel, our patriotic responsibility to put our artistic house in order 
and to offer encouragement and support to our living artists. I say “living” for the 
work of the past is fixed and certain and over, our measure has been taken. In 
relation to the artistic achievements of other countries our tradition is not too impres- 
sive, and do what we will, and what we ought, its influence cannot be great. If we, 
the American people, refuse to encourage and support our own artists, in what respect 
will they be held abroad? 

As the pen is mightier than the sword, let us dwell on the relationship between 


the artist and the atom. 


Rosert Beverty Hae 
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“Man,” a tapestry designed by Jean Lurgat and woven in 1945 by Jansen, appeared in the exhibition of tapestries loaned 
by the French government to the Metropolitan in the winter of 1948. Photo courtesy Metropolitan Museum of Art. 








In this piece which contrasts the painting for modern 
tapestry of Dufy and Lurgat, M. Champigneulle high- 
lights the role the painter has always played in the crea- 
tion of French tapestries, whether of the Gobelin or 
Aubusson ateliers. This approach is diametrically op- 
posed to the Polish kilim concept which is elucidated by 


an authority, Louise Jarecka, in the article on page 8. 


French Tapestry and the painter 


hown simultaneously in Paris, the latest tapestries of 

Lurgat, at the Jeanne Bucher Gallery, and those of 
Dufy at the Louis Carré Gallery, provided most interest- 
ing material for the comparison of two artists whose 
inspiration derives from different sources and who em- 
ploy dissimilar techniques and modes of expression in a 
form of art which we are all pleased to see revived. 

At the exhibition in the Musée d’Art Moderne in 1946, 
which was so triumphantly successful, the organizers 
were daring enough to show a large group of modern 
tapestries, after presenting the finest masterpieces of 
French tapestry such as the “Apocalypse” from Angers, 
and the “Seasons” which dates from the founding of the 
Gobelin factories. I will not pretend that the comparison 
was not hard on the former. But, nevertheless, it was 
quite evident that the art of tapestry weaving had renewed 
itself at its original source, after the insipidity of the 
work produced during the Eighteenth Century, and the 
counterfeit and pretentious techniques employed in the 
Nineteenth Century for the most banal subjects. 

Among the modern works those designed by Jean 
Lurgat were by far the most outstanding, magnificently 
decorative in a manner perfectly adapted to their pur- 
pose. The recent experiment at the Palais Jacques Coeur 
in Bourges was also a revelation. The walls of the sump- 
tuous medieval dwelling were hung with ancient and 
modern tapestries. Those of Lurgat, far from striking a 
false note seemed, on the contrary, to shine all the more 
brilliantly against this ancient background, despite the 
novelty of their style. 

The Aubusson factories, with their horizontal looms, 
permit Lurgat to utilize certain techniques by which he 
has been able to restore the original methods and the 
vigorous expression that give tapestry its authentic char- 
acter, while contributing to it an entirely new accent. 
Like the artists of the Middle Ages, Lurcat uses only a 
limited number of colors—twenty at the most—a formula 
which considerably reduces the cost of dyeing. His car- 
toons are accompanied by a detailed chart for the weaver 
in which each of the colors to be employed is designated 
by a number. Lurcat does not use any combined tones, 
but merely places pure colors side by side in simple 
“hachures” (cross hatching) and “pointillés” (stip- 
pling), and through uncomplicated methods achieves 
astonishingly rich effects. The artist’s deliberately care- 
less manner of drawing—which many of his admirers 
have vainly tried to imitate—the skillful arrangement of 


BY BERNARD CHAMPIGNEULLE 





“Dawn,” by Marc Saint Saens, woven by Dumontet. 
Courtesy of the French Embassy, Information Division. 





colors, the definitely mural character of the setting give 
the whole a sort of sumptuous luxuriance, despite the 
simplicity of the means employed. 

His subjects are sometimes a little too literary for our 
taste, but that is of no importance since they delight the 
eye and the spirit with their clever invention, ingenious 
workmanship and facile expression. Thanks to Lurgat’s 
experience and skill, his art dominates the technique 
which he manipulates to his purpose. His plastic lan- 
guage is in no sense cryptic; even though expressed in 
symbols, suggestions and allusive formulas, it is easily 
understood. Thus Lurcat has achieved a sort of poetic 
magic without which his technical inventions alone would 
mean little or nothing. 

The tapestries exhibited by Dufy are conceived in an 
entirely different style. Here we are far from the tech- 
nical austerity of Lurcat. Dufy prepares painted cartoons 








for the weavers—that is. pictures specially painted for 
this purpose which the weaver interprets with a certain 
freedom, not like a simple copyist. The execution on a 
vertical loom and the use of hand-spun thread gives the 
finished product an attractive irregularity of character. 

Dufy is a born decorator. He knows exactly what is 
required of a mural decoration. He proved this in his 
enormous painting for the Pavilion de la Lumi¢re at the 
1937 Exposition. The theme and size of this work were 
staggering and yet he achieved it with great brio. During 
the past few years he has made a thorough study of the 
rules of tapestry weaving. We have here, therefore, seri- 
ous work, worthy of an extremely gifted artist. 

And yet, can we say that this exhibit is entirely satisfy- 
ing? The very principle that directed the manufacture 
of these works is one which, | think, demands great reser- 
vations. The spirit and verve of Dufy shine through every 


“Seéne Champétre,” by Dufy was woven in 1948. Both photographs courtesy the Information Division, French Embassy. 





“Le Soleil au Marché aux Puces,” by the painter Guignebert was woven in the atelier of Denise Majorel in Aubusson. 


brush stroke of his brilliant aquarelles, but are blunted 
when the weaver translates his delicate strokes into the 
coarser medium of tapestry. 

One of the esthetic requirements of tapestry, in our 
opinion, is the finish, the definiteness, the precision of 
the contours. Now a Dufy painting or drawing, however 
evocative it may be, always appears more or less hastily 
executed and even unfinished. It suggests rather than 
defines, and that is precisely one of its charms. So that 
these tapestries look to us like sketches that have been 
given a monumental importance. This is particularly 
noticeable in Dufy’s scenes with figures such as “L’Oise, 
la Seine, et la Marne,” and “Musique de Tintoret,” an 
interpretation of a celebrated canvas which we consider 
less successful than his previous one: “Moulin de la 
Galette” by Renoir. On the other hand, “L’Olivier” with 
its pure whites showing up against vivid dark blues and 
reds seems much more striking. It goes without saying 
that the personality of Dufy, one of the wittiest of painters 
and the most exquisitely audacious decorator of our time. 
is clearly visible in these new works. Yet, if we express 
certain reservations, these do not apply so much to the 
artistic value of the tapestries but to a certain incon- 
sistency between the temperament of the ertist and a 
technique which does not entirely suit him. 


“Sea God,” by Jean Picart le Doux, woven at Aubusson. 
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Aesop's Fable of the Ass, upper section of a recent tapestry by Helen and Stefan Galkowski, co-directors of Krakow’s 
State Textile Institute Wanda, uses comic strip technique improvised in a wide range of undyed wools on linen warp. 


A Polish tapestry, “Blessing of the Herbs,” worked out 
on the primitive vertical loom at the Galkowski studios. 














Polish kilims, ancient and modern, while the forerunners 
of Western European tapestry, have always been woven 
independently of the painter's cartoon. Louise Jarecka 
explains how Polish weavers improvise on their looms. 


Improvising on the loom 


he same kilim technique that was practised in the 

Carpathian foothills and beyond in the Seventeenth, 
Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries is what gave birth 
to the magnificent weaving of the Gobelin and the Flem- 
ish arras. It is also the progenitor of the post-war tapes- 
tries of the Galkowskis in Krakow, Poland, sometimes 
referred to as Polish Gobelins. For although theirs in 
turn have been influenced by the Western European 
weavers, they belong inherently to the kilim school. This 
is true not only because their subjects are inspired by 
tradition and folklore or because they are woven on the 
primitive upright loom, but because like the old kilims 
the composition of these tapestries derives from the 
nature of the material from which they are made—in 
this case from wool on a linen warp—and is subject to 
the disciplines which it imposes. 

As a student Helena Galkowski learned to work out 
her patterns on the loom, never to project them first with 
pencil or brush on paper or canvas. Only when she be- 
came deft enough to operate and improvise upon the 
loom, as a skilled musician does upon his instrument 
the peasants used to speak of weaving “on the harp”- 
was she permitted to draw her designs upon paper. She 
was taught that ornamentation had to be an organic part 
of loom technique and that a weaver’s art must never 
lose contact with his craft. These are the principles 
which distinguish the Polish arts of the hand from those 
of other groups. The material and tools used in all the 
crafts: color and dyes, ink, pen metal, wood, clay, yarn, 
each makes its own demands, which Polish weavers have 
always instinctively felt was not to be disregarded. It 
does not seem to them wholly legitimate to transfer the 
conception of the easel to the composition of a tissue. 

It is in this that Polish weavers differ from those of 
Western Europe, where tapestry projects of the best 
painters, from Van Eyck and Raphael to Matisse and 
Lurgat have always been and still are delivered to the 
weaver to “defy” his ingenuity, as one critic has put it. 


BY LOUISE LLEWELLYN JARECKA 


In such tapestries, weaving becomes only one of the ele- 
ments of a composite, visual art. To carry on the musical 
simile, it is like an instrumentation of a song or it might 
be compared to a transcription of Bach’s music for the 
harp or guitar. The result may be noble and beautiful, 
but the Poles persist in their tabu of the method in the 
art academies where weaving is taught, contending that 
it is equivalent to a “division of soul and body.” 

The tapestry by Helena and Stefan Galkowski repre- 
senting Aesop’s Fable of the Ass is one of the recent 
works to come out of Krakow’s State Textile Institute 
Wanda, of which the Galkowskis are co-directors. In the 
short space of time since the close of the second world 
war, these young designers have stepped into a place 
among Europe’s great weavers. They employ twenty-five 
skilled artisans endowed with sufficient creative ability 
so that they are able to improvise telling details while 
working out the themes indicated by the directors. By 
way of subject matter, these young artists have a won- 
derful gift of picturing the warm, familiar things the 
people know, with tender humor or with fabulous beauty, 
always with imagination and creative spell. To be able 
to do this and at the same time to remain within the 
restrictions imposed by the nature of woolen yarn, to 
produce strong illusion by means of limited material, is 
evidence of a truly great talent. 

The Fable of the Ass has attracted attention not only 
for the beauty and humor of the woven picture but for 
the way in which its creator has made use of comic strip 
technique in telling the old story of the man and his son 
who, listening to the comments of strangers on the bur- 
dens they are imposing upon their animal, finally end 
up by carrying it between them. This tapestry, which has 
a linen warp, is woven on the primitive vertical loom 
with the aid of the comb technique used in the old kilims 
of the former Polish Ukraine. It features a wide range of 
whites and grays combined with the undyed wool of the 
black and brown sheep. 











Stoneware jug. Photo Institute of Contemporary Arts. 
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T. S. HAILE, ceramist 


ith the tragic death of T. S. Haile, young English 
p prebon there came to an end the career of a great 
artist who was a true original and prodigal in his pro- 
ductivity. There was, possibly, no one of his generation 
in this field who rivaled him in vitality. Beginning as a 
painter, Haile ended by concentrating exclusively on the 
creation of ceramics, perhaps because of the unlimited 
breadth of expression it offered him. In pottery he was 
able to fuse the talents of the sculptor and the painter. 
adding to these a most extraordinary technical skill. 

His style was bold, noble and imaginative in the most 
forward-looking and best of the contemporary manner. 
His surface decoration was superb. Simple clay bodies, 
sometimes on the grand scale, were his favored medium, 
usually of stoneware or slipware with feldspathic glazes. 
His methods were those of the medieval English potters. 
wno achieved special textures, glaze and color through 
control of kiln temperatures. He obtained a fine mastery 
of techniques in making bodies, throwing, jiggering. 
glazing and firing. 








“Cretan Feast,” 16-inch stoneware pot made in 1939.Los Angeles Museum of Art. 


Unlike most potters, Haile made an intensive study of 
the pottery of all ages and civilizations. His own work, 
while showing certain influences at various stages, was 
thus never dominated by any one school and emerged in 
the end as his own deeply individual creation. His sur- 
face decoration, with its fine sense of drawing, might 
suggest Cretan ware or the pots of the Greeks and Etrus- 
cans. On the other hand, they ranged imaginatively into 
the realm of surrealist fantasy, in the manner of his 
paintings. though always with awareness of conformity 
to the medium. 

Haile has received notable recognition in the United 
States—_where, indeed, some of his best work was done 
as well as in England and the Continent. Many of his 
finest pieces remain in collections in this country, where 
he taught for a time at the New York State College of 
Ceramics at Alfred University and later at the College 
of Architecture, University of Michigan. 

\ memorial exhibit was arranged for him last winter 
at the Institute of Contemporary Arts in Washington, 


D. C. Robert Richman, director of the institute says of 
Haile’s work that its “esthetic simplicity and power be- 
speak excellence, particularly noticeable in the manner 
Haile throws stoneware to the absolute limit of its yield 
point and structural strength before it breaks, achieving 
thereby a rhythmic tension quite of the same essence as 
sculpture. 

“So well has Haile cooperated with clay and fire that 
design, glaze, a feeling for materials, and the idea of use 
cannot be separated any more than a pot can be sep- 
arated back into its four elements,” Mr. Richman con- 
tinues. “And it is particularly thus that Haile achieves 
his stature as one of the major potters of this century. 

“In his very early pottery or in the pots he threw the 
day before he was killed, he demonstrated his belief in 
the principle that art is a way of thinking and acting, is 
a process of making, and is one’s work to be done. 

“Fully in control of his hand and his wheel and his 
clay, day by day he proved for himself and those who 
see his work that the transformation of earth, water, air 
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and fire into a pot is still, as it was when caves were our 
homes, man’s most complete work of art.” 

In the motor accident which killed Haile last year in 
Devon, England, three of his finest pieces were broken, 
according to Marianne Haile, his widow. He was bring- 
ing them back from an exhibition, to be photographed. 
Mrs. Haile who is organizing a memorial exhibition in 
London, scheduled for next month, finds herself handi- 
capped somewhat for lack of material. Much of his work 
is in this country, in the Detroit Institute of Arts, the 
Walker Art Gallery, at Alfred University, and in private 
collections. He had little time for creative production 
after his discharge from the army. 

“The great tragedy is that he was just emerging from 
it all,” Mrs. Haile writes, “starting to produce again with 
ease and assurance, when the accident happened. It really 
looked as though we were set for a good period both 
for us personally and for his work which was showing 
a maturity not seen before.” 

For a year after his release from the army, the Hailes 
had worked together at the Bulwer Brickyards, where he 
made some very fine pitchers and large bowls, all in 
slipware. Shortly after his last visit to the United States 
in 1947, they established themselves in Devon, setting 
up there a pottery. There followed a “madly frustrating 
time trying to get the pottery going and being held up 
all along the line for lack of equipment from large items 
to the tiniest and apparently most ordinary things, which 
sometimes took weeks of search.” 

Haile was at this time doing part-time work for the 
Rural Industries Bureau, as pottery consultant, “since 
he preferred to earn bread and butter this way rather 





“Chichen Itza”—stoneware vase inspired by excavation 
of a Mayan well in Yucatan. Detroit Institute of Arts. 





than be forced to turn out hundreds of mugs, jugs and 
bowls in a repetitive way—still the only way one can 
make a living as a potter. He was thus, in theory, free 
to spend the rest of his time producing just the kind of 
work he was interested in. In practice, he actually 
achieved only a very few pieces of real interest, as there 
was so little time. .. .” 

Haile achieved a measure of immortality, quite apart 
from those of his works which have survived him, in his 
work with the Rural Industries Bureau, where his influ- 
ence is still felt. A government-sponsored agency, its aim 
is to assist all rural craftsmen. It provides money for 
installing machinery, training programs for thatchers, 
potters, wheelwrights and other artisans, with teams of 
experts to help over any problems that arise. 

Haile’s job took him all over England, and occasion- 
ally into Scotland, advising potters, “mostly the old tra- 
ditional ones whose parents and grandparents had also 
been potters, on their technical problems and problems 
in new designs to meet the changing markets,” Mrs. 
Haile writes. “It was a job that suited him beautifully 
and he was very good at it. There are not many people 
with such a combination of technical and artistic skills 
who could also get the confidence of the average country 
craftsman. I had the most astonishing series of letters 
from somé of the men he'd helped; it was good to know 
how much he was appreciated.” 

With dauntless courage, Marianne Haile has carried 
on the work of the pottery they established together, 
devoting herself chiefly to new design, the more difficult 
decorating and the supervision of assistants. She also is 
the proud mother of his posthumous child. 





Cretan influence shown in stoneware pot by Haile. Photo 
courtesy Institute of Contemporary Arts, Washington, D.C. 




















SUGGESTIONS for the Metalworker 


Setting Up shop. . 


BY ADDA HUSTED-ANDERSEN 


he instant a craftsman begins learning a craft he be- 

comes a collector also—a collector of tools. Those 
tools which are acquired gradually grow to mean much 
to him as he gets accustomed to the feel of them in learn- 
ing their uses and as he becomes more and more adept 
at his craft. 

Experienced craftsmen in all fields have learned to 
improvise their own tools and to adapt those offered 
commercially. I have found that the tools we make our- 
selves become our special pets. We never forget them. 
I remember the characteristics, sizes and shapes of the 
individual chasing tools | made when first I set out to 
learn my craft. The care of his tools, also, is of prime 
importance to the craftsman, along with the task of keep- 
ing order throughout his shop. 

In this connection, let it be strongly urged that every 
craftsman setting up shop devote himself to careful study 
of its layout: he will be repaid many times in labor, time 
and strength, if his equipment is so arranged as to avoid 
waste motion and unnecessary steps. 

Few craftsmen can set up shop more easily than the 
jeweler. A solid bench with a vise, a soldering torch 
with foot bellows attached or else a mouth torch, and a 
polishing motor, together with his personal collection of 
tools—these are the elements with which he @an start. 
The cost of setting himself up in business, therefore, is 
something which need not overwhelm the nietalworker 
who has selected jewelry as his. field. { 

The break-down of equipment, tools and supplies set 
forth here is offered for the professional starting out in 
business. The experienced craftsman will, of course, know 
how to make his own selection. For those less practised, 
the commercial tool and supply houses will give excel- 
lent service and cooperation in the matter of equipment. 
Well known for this are Anchor Tool & Sapply Com- 
pany, Paul H. Gesswein & Company, both of New York 
City, and William Dixon of Newark, New Jersey. 

The listing of soldering and polishing equipment, files, 
pliers, shears, hammers and mallets is considered a mini- 
mum, and the jeweler will go on adding to these. The 
chances are that he already has acquired many more than 
are set down here before he even thought of starting in 
business on a professional basis. Other items can be dis- 
pensed with at the beginning. Listed here, also, are some 
of the tools which cannot be bought and which the crafts- 
man will have to make if he has not already done so. 
Before plunging into the itemized lists of tools and 



































. the jeweler 


Basic shop requirements for the metalworker planning to 
make jewelry are set forth here by Adda Husted-Andersen 
a leader also in enameling and silversmithing. The Edi- 
tors of Crart Horizons plan further articles on essential 
equipment for the silversmith, the enameler and others. 


supplies, it will be wise, | believe, to note certain back- 
ground essentials. Good lighting is indispensable, a lamp 
for each working place. Where daylight is mixed with 
artificial light, fluorescent lighting is desirable. A sink 
with running water is a necessity. Linoleum on the floor 
is advisable, since there is less danger of cracking stones 
on it or injuring other articles which may fall. A second- 
hand dental cabinet is useful for metals, findings and 
other small objects. A tool cabinet is, of course, indis- 
pensable and a bulletin board is a fine thing for keeping 
one up-to-date. 

Although there may be variation according to indi- 
vidual requirements and methods of work, a basic sum- 
mary of physical equipment may run something like this: 
A work bench—or benches—with bench pin, filing tray 
and drawer; a drawing table and drawing instruments. 
Since designing is the most vital operation, this depart- 
ment should not be neglected. There should be a bench 
for heavy work, with vise, drill press, surface plate and 
sandbags; a tree-trunk with various depressions; and that 
cabinet with drawers for metals and findings. 

In addition to the necessary chairs, the craftsman 
should have a high stool and a low stool; a table for 
wrapping and shipping; a safe or fireproof strong-box, 
and a desk with space for files and business record books. 

For soldering, the kind of torch will depend upon the 
sort of gas supply as there are torches that will serve for 
different kinds. Very desirable is compressed air, motor 


Compact and streamlined, Miss Andersen’s workshop is 
shown below. Photograph courtesy of Handy & Harman. 






















with blower, which will supply three torches at a cost 
of around $50 (minimum). Foot bellows also give good 
service. Prestolite is available at $29.50 a tank for shops 
without gas. 

Other soldering supplies include a 12” annealing pan, 
pumice stone, asbestos pad, wire mesh, asbestos coil 
useful for pinning objects into and a substitute for the 
old “bird’s nest.” Charcoal and soldering tongs, tweezers 

long curved, slide-lock and short pointed; pokers, 
which can be made from iron wires, copper tongs for 
acid use are needed and, finally, hard solder flux, Borax, 
Borax slab, Handy flux and lead solder flux. 

Next come the files. As listed here they are considered 
as a basic minimum: flat utility file, 2 cuts; two flat files, 
No. 1—3; two \%-round files, No. 1—3; two crossing 
files, No. 1—3; one pillar file, 6” x 144”, No. 1; one 14- 
round ring file, 6” x 44”, No. 1. In needle files all these 
different cuts are useful: flat taper, flat equalling, round, 
l4-round, crossing, three-square, knife, barrette and 
square. Of riffle files there should be the round, 1-round 
and knife shape; also joint files in three sizes. 

Necessary pliers include one flat cut jaw (not rough), 
flat smooth jaw, flat parallel (smooth), 1-round, chain, 
optical forming and side cutting. 

The jeweler will require hammers for planishing, 
doming, chasing and riveting. His mallets will include 
wedge and round, in wood; rawhide in 2”-face, 11,”-face 
and loaded 2”-face; also a small horn mallet. He will 
need straight shears, 12” and 714” and curved ones, 
714” and 4”. 

When it comes to draw plates, the craftsman will need 
one square, one round and one '%-round. Only the best 





should be bought, since inferior plates shave the wire 
besides drawing it. Moreover the holes are not prop- 
erly graduated. Also needed is a pair of 8” draw tongs. 


The tool collection must include gravers—flat, Nos. 39, 
13, 46; pointed, No. 3; square, No. 6 (lozenge) and an 
Arkansas 4” oil stone. 

There follows next a long list of items which defy 
classification in categories. I shall set them down in the 
order in which they come to mind, together with such 
useful hints as may occur to me: a 5” sawframe—it is 
also desirable to have a deeper, 8” frame; a hand drill; 
a square anvil, with hard polished surface; a lead block 
which can be bought or made, a dapping block and 24 
dapping tools, (these come in sets of 12-18-24 and 30.) 
In addition a bench vise with 314” jaws, a hand vise, 
ring clamp, ring sizes, a ring mandrel and ring mandrel 
with groove, also a bezel mandrel. A ring stretcher, too, 
is a wonderful gadget all professionals should have. 

Then there are the scraper, burnisher, scriber, center 
punch, compass and dividers; steel square, 314”; a 
stone-setting tool, which can be made by the craftsman; 
a scorer, a reamer, joint wire filing plate, eye loop; 
gauge B and S; gauge-72 spring (for the platinum 
trade), a bench brush, hack saw, emery stone, file card, 
glass brush, lead solder iron, acid jars, acid copper 
ladle, sterling stamps, an assortment of link mandrels 
and clamps. Surface plate and surface gauge belong to 
the silversmith but also are useful to the jeweler. 

Not, strictly speaking, in the class with jewelry tools 
are a pitch bowl and chasing tools. But chasing tools, 
which the craftsman must make himself, are important, 
their use depending upon the type of work done. A few 


Tools the craftsman makes himself include chases. These are special pets of Miss Andersen’s with two of wood at right. 















wooden chasing tools also have their uses. Another item 
which the craftsman can make himself are sand _ bags, 
made of heavy canvas. 

For polishing, the shop will need a 1/3 h.p. motor 
with switch, 1750 r.p.m., with two spindles and right 
and left arm. $35 will buy ar adequate one, $65 a better 
one. There should be a splashhood, a 4” cloth buff; 4” 
muslin buff; 4” muslin buff, extra fine with lead center; 
” flannel buff, felt wheel, long and short bristle brushes, 
ring buff, 3” carborundum wheel (medium) ; bright boy 
and tuff-tex 3” wheels (good for reconditioning tools) ; 
bobbing compound, tripoli, rouge or green rouge. 


Other supplies, sundries which will require constant 
replacement, are listed here: saw blades, No. 1 and 0000; 
assorted drill points, binding wire, emery cloth and pol- 
ishing paper of various grades; emery sticks, coarse, 
medium and fine; Scotch stone; brushes; sulphuric acid 
and nitric acid; potassium sulphide, oil, jeweler’s pow- 
dered pumice, powdered tripoli, boric acid and alcohol, 
benzine for removing pitch, ammonia, sawdust, pearl 
cement and bees’ wax. 

Desirable but not essential is a rolling mill. A bench 
rolling mill costs $125, and considering that various 
gauges of metals may be kept on hand, this might be 
considered an unjustifiable expense in the beginning. 
Also a firm like Handy & Harman, suppliers to silver- 
smiths, are prepared to give fast and excellent service in 
this department. 

A drill press also is a most useful thing, at around 
$56, and with this no hand drill is needed. A dental 
motor with flexible shaft and various attachments 
($39.50) will save much valuable time and will do cer- 


W ire clamps, burnisher, scraper, scorer and hammers are other tools the craftsman makes or adapts,as Miss Andersen has. 





tain jobs better than can be done by hand. Scales are 
important, for metal, in establishing prices. 

Below are my estimates of the approximate costs of 
minimum equipment and tools for the jeweler starting 
out professionally. They total approximately $350, with 
items as follows: bench, $40; chair, $5; two stools, $10; 
polishing motor, $35; torch and bellows, $18; tools, $242. 

An estimate which includes compressed air, motor and 
blower (at approximately $50) and a dental motor, with 
attachments, at from $40 to $50, would bring the total 
up to around $450. If certain tools, not essential to the 
beginner, are omitted, this cost might be reduced to ap- 
proximately $400. It must be remembered that these 
estimates are all conditional since we are in a period of 
fluctuating prices. 

I have always found myself in sympathy with the 
emphasis Crart Horizons places on the vital impor- 
tance of strict business methods and correct bookkeep- 
ing. I have put down the essentials and equipment of my 
own system, since while it is simple it serves me well 
and takes, actually, little of my time: 1. A cash book for 
every transaction. 2. A day book for recording every 
piece and the material that comes in or leaves the shop 
not paid for. 3. An order book, in which every order is 
entered and crossed out when finished. 4. A perpetual 
inventory book which enables us to know at all times 
what our stock is. 5. A payroll book, and 6. a 16-column 
ledger. The first four books must be kept up-to-date, each 
day before closing shop. Once a month the figures from 
the sales book are entered, with the other records, in the 
ledger. From there on the accountant takes over and | 
can go back to my bench. 








for the Weaver 





weaving with Wild Fibers 


Designer and manager of the Fiber Textiles Shop in San 
Juan, Geraldine Funk previously did textile designing 
at Dorothy Liebes’ studio, San Francisco. She holds a 
B.F.A. and M.F.A. from the University of Pennsylvania. 


rom the very weeds of the Puerto Rican hills, as 

| ead by magic, has come a development of great 
interest to all weavers. For the weavers of the Fiber 
Textiles Shop in San Juan, part of the Puerto Rico In- 
dustrial Development Company, have found a bright 
future in the creation and marketing of new textiles, 
woven from the luxuriant natural products of their fields. 
Those of us who are associated with the project believe 
that it is significant, not only in relation to new tech- 
niques and materials in weaving, but also in a wider, 
cultural sense. This is one of the new industries spon- 
sored by far-sighted members of the island to bring a 
stabilized economic base to the life of the people, and 
thus to create a better and more balanced way of living. 
The group of thirty-five youths employed in the Fiber 


BY GERALDINE FUNK 


Textiles Shop have found that the work they are doing 
is the means to a two-fold end. It is constructive work 
with tangible results in material produced. Furthermore, 
it has revealed to them the rich opportunities of their 
own land and their own latent creativeness. For the 
island possesses natural endowments almost beyond com- 
parison for the development of the fiber textiles. Within 
its small area are found a people with keen sense of 
color and rhythm; raw materials waiting to be gathered 
from the hills and fields; and the inspiration which 
comes from the magic beauty of the land. Such a com- 
bination literally evokes a market and raises the ques- 
tion of how to forge the necessary link between pro- 
ducer and consumer. 

On the island, we could not lean upon the laurels of 





Table mats made from a blending of Puerto Rican fibers, designed by Geraldine Funk, Fiber Textiles Shop, San Juan. 
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Sugar cane in bloom makes a pattern against the Puerto Rican sky to inspire weavers and textile designers. The golden 
stems of the sugar cane are used for making mats, lamp shades and screens. Photo from Government of Puerto Rico. 


The flat tan enea blades woven with silky white maguey 
fiber make a fabric which is excellent for window shades. 

ancestral weavers to win respect and markets for our 

products, as do most other Latin-American countries. 

Nor had we any interest in simply adding day by day, 

by the hundreds, quantities of the familiar merchandise 

that has flooded the markets before us. On the contrary, 

we meant to capture—perhaps by color, perhaps by tex- 

ture—something of the very essence of Puerto Rico in 

every textile which came from our looms. The way to 

do this, we found, was through a deep appreciation of 

the inherent values of our raw materials. And it is also 

in this way that we are securing markets for textiles 

truly Puerto Rican in inspiration and execution. 

Each fiber used brings a natural beauty, color, and 
vigor of its own for the craftsman to use in the manner 
best suited to its individual qualities. The strong bark 
of the banana tree, the leaves of the royal palm or the 
tall slender green stems of the junco plant lend them- 
selves variously to the hand of the worker, and must be 
understood precisely for best effects. 

The fiber phase of the process starts right out in the 
fields of the Puerto Rican countryside. Enea with its flat 
paper-like blades grows by the rivers; sabutan is found 
along the roadsides, bamboo in the southwest; the soft 
silky white-fibered maguey plant thrives in the more arid 
sections of the island. Throughout the land, the tall 
round sugar cane reeds grow wind-brushed; and bright 
decorative seeds, as well as the cogollo palm, prized for 








El Morro fortress. Such scenes give knowledge of color and texture vital to weavers. Photo Government of Puerto Rico. 















Weavers at work in the modern sun-lit Fiber Textiles 
Shop. Photo courtesy of the Government of Puerto Rico. 


Maguey fiber is used with striking effect in a loop rug 
designed by Geraldine Funk. Photo by Samuel Santiago. 


its cream-colored hat straw, and the majugua tree, re- 
nowned for its bark, can easily be found. 

As we wish to gather as many people of the island as 
possible into the various phases of creating fiber textiles, 
we have organized groups of country men to gather the 
fibers from their sections of the island, to dry them and 
then deliver them to us. Thus many people have garnered 
a new livelihood from the weeds which formerly came to 
bloom only to blow away year after year. It is true that 
some of these fibers have been used previously by those 
with sufficient imagination and ingenuity to understand 
their strength as cord, rope, for harnessing of country 
houses. and so forth, but never have they been used as 
generously as we use them now in textiles. 

We generally use the fibers in a natural state because 
their rich and subtle tones give the unique shading that 
is possible only with “wild” colors. Most of the weeds 
appear in a wide range of tans, grays and green. Sugar 
cane is bright golden, coconut fiber a definite earth 
brown, and maguey a creamy white. These basic values 
we never disturb by dyeing. One fiber—maguey—we re- 
serve for this purpose, giving it the orange of Ponce 
houses, the deep green of the mango tree, the lively yel- 
low of ganario bloom, the fire of the flamboyant tree, 
Antilles green, cinnamon or the blue of the coffee bloom. 

As far as the technical process of our weaving goes, | 
need only mention that our color, texture and materials 
are so varied that we still have not exhausted the possi- 
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The versatile fiber, maguey, woven into decorative mats. Design by Geraldine Funk. 
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bilities of simple two-harness weaving. Our looms are 
the same as are used the world over, if the around-the- 
belt or tree type primitive loom is excepted. Very often 
they appear to be simply fodder machines, engaged in 
eating up fiber. We use coconut cord or sometimes yarns 
for warp, and metallics, too, are combined with the fibers. 

Our story from weeds to textiles finished and ready 
for the market covers a three-year period. It began with 
the initial thought and progressed through research in 
the fields, fiber-design study, training and teaching of 
workers, construction of equipment and building, to 
marketing and production on schedule. We hope that this 
outline of the creation of the new Puerto Rican weaving 
will serve as something of an inspiration to all who are 
engaged in handweaving, whether for personal enjoy- 
ment, commercial reasons or both. For all which we 
have accomplished in Puerto Rico has been done in the 
manner of true craftsmanship. We have banded together 
in a cooperative way and are using the resources of the 
land and our inherent gifts to best advantage. ° 

In whatever part of the world a weaver may be, there 
most likely is a wealth of exotic, yet familiar fibers wait- 
ing to be used, woven imaginatively into new forms. In 
the production of textiles there is no need to be bound 
by the tried and true, for this is a field which is limit- 
less in creative possibilities for those with the power to 
seize and harvest the natural products of the fields and 
of their own minds. 
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Bowls from oreen woods BY RICHARD T. MAY 


nyone who has had any acquaintance with woodwork- 
A ing crafts, be he carpenter, cabinetmaker or wood- 
cut artist, is well aware of the necessity in these arts to 
use only properly seasoned materials. A primary speci- 
fication for the selection of wood is that it be kiln-dried 
or air-dried to rid it of the large amount of moisture 
which is the blood of the living tree. The finished prod- 
uct must then be painted, waxed, lacquered or otherwise 
coated, to render it safe from the possible intrusion of 
moisture in the future. For the reaction of dry wood to 
humidity is similar, though in lesser degree, to that of a 
cracker dropped in a bow! of soup. It takes up moisture 
like a blotter and swells into a distorted shape. Thus, 
cabinet drawers stick, door panels warp and plane sur- 
faces become convex. The reverse process occurs when 
articles made from improperly seasoned wood are thor- 
oughly dried after completion. The force of the shrink- 
age may be sufficient to loosen the tightest joint and dis- 
tort the stoutest frame. This action, unhappily, is not 
confined to cases of improper seasoning, but may occur 
where articles are moved from a climate of high humidity 
to one of dryness, or vice versa, as more than one owner 
of fine antiques has discovered. 

Thus it comes as somewhat of a surprise to find a 
woodworking craftsman who is not only content to work 
with green woods, but who has found them to be fully 
as satisfactory in many instances as seasoned woods. 

John May, of Jackson, New Hampshire, has at various 
times been an architect, a fisherman, a ski-maker and a 
cabinetmaker. Now, in his workshop, whose hand-hewn 
timbers were salvaged from a hundred-year-old barn, he 
spends most of his time designing and creating hand 
turned bowls of exotic woods. Ebony and rosewood are 
favorite materials, as are cocobolo, lignum-vitae and, of 
course, the hard, heavy mahogany of Santo Domingo. 

These woods, which come from widely scattered lo- 
calities in the equatorial and subtropical regions of the 
globe, have one characteristic in common—their great 
density, which varies from 60 to as much as 85 pounds 
per cubic foot, as compared to the 40 pounds or less per 
cubic foot of maple and birch, the common salad bow! 
varieties. Large blocks of these woods, suitable for turn- 
ing into bowls or lamp bases, would take many years to 
season, if they ever became dry throughout. Thus it is 
almost a matter of necessity to turn them while green. 
Also, the drying process sets up strains within the wood, 
which cause splits and cracks in the block. Additional 
strains which occur with the cutting of taut fibers in the 
hollowing out process result in bowls going out of round 
while still on the lathe, making it impossible to turn thin 
walled objects, and extremely difficult to achieve any 
satisfactory result at all. 

Green wood, on the other hand, may be said to be 
“relaxed.” Shrinkage of fibers, which is much greater 
in some directions than it is in others, has not yet set in, 
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and so no unusual strains are occurring within the wood. 
It must not be presumed, however, that shrinkage will 
not take place in the finished product, for it certainly 
will to some degree at least. A rosewood bowl, for in- 
stance, 10-inches in diameter, may go out of round as 
much as an inch in one direction. It is, therefore. the 
problem of the craftsman to design his bowls along lines 
that will be pleasing after shrinkage has taken place. 
For some shapes will gain in attractiveness, while others 
will lose. A craftsman in wood must understand the 
esthetic values inherent in his particular medium, just as 
a sculptor or painter must have a sensitivity toward the 
attributes of his preferred working material. The wide 
variation in color and the fact that the grain patterns in 
a single block are never duplicated add to the problems 
and the possibilities encountered here. 

The danger of splitting is slight, other than in the 
thick part of the base, provided that the wall of the bow] 
tapers gradually from base to rim; and splits in the base 
will usually close up again as the wood dries out. It may 
be laid down as a safe rule that the thinner the wall of 
the bowl, the less is the danger from splitting. 

No special tools or techniques are required in turning 
and finishing these green wood bowls. In fact, the most 
satisfactory cutting tools are made from old files which 
are ground to shape and kept sharp by means of a grind- 
ing wheel, which is kept mounted on the head stock of 
the lathe at all times. A slight burr on the edge of the 
tool does the best cutting. The hardest woods are, for the 
most part, the easiest to turn and require the least amount 
of finishing. Fairly slow turning speeds are most satis- 
factory, especially after the outer shape has been cut. 
The exception here is in cases where the block is out of 
round at the start, necessitating higher speed. 

After the cutting of the bowl has been completed, it 
should be well sanded, starting with 1-0 sandpaper and 
using progressively finer grits as the particular wood re- 
quires. Extremely fine 8-0 paper is needed for the final 
sanding of ebony. Experience has shown that aluminum 
oxide grits have the best cutting ability. The bowl is then 
sponged with water, allowed to dry, and the resulting 
raised grain lightly sanded. Finally, the bow! is left to 
soak overnight in a good grade of salad oil. 

A wide choice of woods is available for those who 
wish to try their luck with these out-of-the-ordinary ma- 
terials. Unusual coloring is a particular attribute of 
many of them, particularly cocobolo, tulip wood, king- 
wood and rosewood. Lignum-vitae, best known for its 
hardness, is also noteworthy for its contrasting color 
variations. Other woods worthy of mention include the 
ebonies of Africa and Ceylon, beefwood, the subtropical! 
dogwood and mahogany of the Florida Keys, and Ceylon 
satinwood. A good hardwood importer will have lots of 
other varieties available for the craftsman who is in an 
exploratory frame of mind. 











Finely-grained, precious woods are John May’s choice for bowls he turns while green. 


The density of ebony, unseasoned, is delicately-turned for a bowl of rich, dark sheen. 


John May allowed for distortion from round to oval in turning this bowl from green wood. 








Vrs. Bellamy working on coverlet, “Garden Stair.” 





Units show clearly in bed cover “Birds and Flowers.” 


s it possible that Number Knitting is something new in 

knitting? I asked myself the question when I had 
finished reading Mary Thomas’ fascinating book on this 
oldest of all handcrafts—so old, she tells us, that it out- 
runs history. Mrs. Thomas says that, according to legend, 
the pattern on the serpent’s back was knitted by Eve. 

Even with the United States Patent Office behind me, 
and the signed and sealed copy of the patent in my files, 
I feel like the salesman who stopped off in Kittery the 
other day and was told by the owner of the yarn shop 
that a lady up the road had a patent on a new kind of 
knitting. “That is impossible,” he replied, “and I don’t 
believe it.” 

“It is true,” replied my friend, “because I have been 
studying with her in one of her classes.” 

So I suppose I must believe it and am more than ever 
convinced that inventions are the result, not of brains, 
but of dreaming. “Stop dreaming and learn to concen- 
trate,” was the shibboleth of my childhood, from parents 
and teachers alike. And I used to wonder why concen- 
trating on the dream was not concentration. Concentra- 
tion, | might point out, is usually the attention demanded 
from another. In oneself it appears, surprisingly, like 
absent-mindedness. 

Number Knitting must be a direct result of absent- 
mindedness, because I began to wonder “what is a knitted 
square?” when a friend asked me, some years ago, to 
design her a knitted layette made of squares. “Because 
all I can knit is a square,” she added plaintively. 

Number Knitting is merely a method of knitting de- 
sign, based on squares and triangles and their tributory 
units. It is not a new knitting stitch. So far, in fact, I 
have experimented with only the simplest of all stitches, 
the “garter stitch.” It is not, as one of my neighbors sup- 
posed, a game of chance. And it began, long after I had 
learned to knit socks and had published designs for 
children’s knitted wardrobes, with the astonishingly 
simple query—‘What is a knitted square?” 

Once across the needle is called a row. To knit once 
across the needle and back again to the starting place, is 
called a ridge, because a ridge of knitting loops now 
appears on each side of the work. If the first stitch is 
slipped from the needle at each row and the last stitch 
is purled, the knitter will find a chain of stitches up the 
side of the work, a new link for every ridge completed. 

This small piece of information, given me by a friend 
and neighbor long years ago, gave me my first notion 
that mathematics, as a base for interior design, had some- 
thing to do with knitting. There they were, twelve stitches 
up the side of the work, and twelve on the needle. That 
ought to make a square—only it doesn’t. It makes a 
rectangle but, by actual measurement, it is not square. 


Geometric number 
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knitting BY VIRGINIA WOODS BELLAM) 


So I dismissed the notion, until 1 was given the new one 
of designing a baby layette on knitted squares. 

Emerson says that man’s happiness lies in the triumph 
of principle, a truth discovered by every handcrafter. 
The minute | discarded the apparent fact of measurement 
for the mathematical principle of count | felt the grow- 
ing excitement of high adventure. I knitted twelve stitches 
by twelve ridges, turned my original piece sideways and 
knitted eight more “squares” moving around the first 
one. This began to look like the old knitted bedspreads, 
where one piece of knitting was sewn to another piece of 
knitting, only this was different. Each new piece was 
knitted stitch by stitch—picked up—from the previous 
piece, and the pull of stitch against stitch began to equal- 
ize the uneveness of stretch. There was no pucker or 
tightness of sewing to pull against chained knitting. There 
were merely nine squares of knitting, picked up from each 
other and joined to each other while knitting, all nine 
producing a new and larger square which had firmness, 
lightness—I had knitted loosely—and, above all, a uni- 
formity of pull which allowed the piece to stretch in any 
direction and yet recover itself and pull back into place. 

| went back again to another twelve stitches and won- 
dered what would happen if | decreased a stitch every 
ridge until I had knitted twelve ridges and had nothing 
left. | found myself with a triangle on my hands, and 
proceeded to knit outward from the two straight sides of 
the triangle. 

Now, | thought, here is something to think about, for 
if | can make squares and triangles on the same number 
base, disregarding the uneven stretch of knitting, and 
pick up one from another, moving in any direction | 
like, why haven't | a basis for interior design that won't 
require the old method of carrying extra yarn behind 
the work? For the carrying of extra yarn adds weight 
and does nothing to limit stretch. This means a corre- 
sponding limitation of its usefulness. 

Presently my eye could not keep up with my hand, 
and I was forced to buy graph paper and colored pencils 
in order quite literally to see what I was doing. I had 
never been able to draw a straight line. Now I could 
follow the straight graph line and actually draw primi- 
tive and childlike pictures which, in turn, could be 
broken up into units that might be knitted. Every time 
anything went wrong, | knew I had broken a law of 
mathematics. So I pulled out the knitting, studied the 
drawing and began again. 

| sold the first blanket to the “Woman’s Home Com- 
panion,” the second to Elizabeth Blondel, of “McCall's 
Book of Neediework.” She said, “You can’t knit like that 

it won't hold its shape.” I unfolded the baby blanket 
and held it up. “Astonishing! Simply astonishing!” she 


remarked. Yes, | had been astonished myself. Then 
thoughtfully she added, “This is something new in knit- 
ting. You must get a patent on it.” The baby blanket, 
under the title “Discovery!”, was published in “MeCall’s 
Needlework” the summer of 1944, and Number Knitting 
was launched. 

Number Knitting has chosen its own road, the road of 
the handcraft. When | moved to Maine, two years ago, 
I rented one of Mrs. Sidney Lanier’s houses along the 
Piscataqua, and fitted up the ideal study for a writer to 
write in. Then Number Knitting presented itself at my 
door in the shape of a signed and sealed notice of patent 
rights from the United States Patent Office in Washing- 
ton. Next, my daughter’s English teacher in the Eliot 
High School asked to see my latest knitting. She had 
dressed her children from my earliest published designs. 
A week or so later Mrs. Williamson, director of the Ken- 
nebunk Brick Store Museum, urged me to exhibit there 
the coming summer. 

One exhibit followed. another. I was asked to speak on 
the radio, at women’s clubs, museums, churches. Then 
ten women of Eliot organized themselves into two classes 
and asked if | would teach them to Numberknit. The min- 
ister’s wife, the mail-carrier’s wife, the cabinet-maker’s 
wife, the librarian, two high-school teachers, wife of a 
light-house keeper, wife of a Boston commuter, owner of 
a yarn shop—those who were unknown to me a short 
while ago are now my friends and pupils, introduced to 
me by Number Knitting. 

South Berwick soon followed Eliot’s example. The 
girls in Eliot High School have asked for a class, private 
pupils have come for individual instruction, and Mrs. 
John Lanier has asked me to use a wing of her Handcraft 
Barn for classes during the coming summer. For the 
Handcraft Barn, following the tradition of Lanier Camp 
and, before that, of Lanier School, not only exhibits the 
various handcrafts produced in this part of Maine, but 
encourages summer visitors at Lanier Inn to learn a 
craft, to follow it and to perfect it. 

From the classes I have found out that Number Knit- 
ting, once the simple garter stitch is mastered, is easier 
to learn than regular knitting. It can be taught in three 
three-hour lessons. But it must be taught first, not with 
yarn and knitting needles, but with graph paper and a 
pencil. Otherwise, the hand becomes bewildered and the 
eye refuses to help. To learn Number Knitting with the 
hands first would be like trying to do a cross-word puz- 
zle by ear alone. For each design, whether it contains 
two or twenty units, must be pencil-knit before it is 
understood. Each unit of the chart, or pattern, has its 
own number (hence the name Number Knitting) and 
is picked up from a previous unit in numbered order. 
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“The Hooded Butterfly” shawl indicates how opposing 
tensions are equalized in this Number Knitting design. 


The smallest square on the graph paper becomes the 
lowest common denominator, and is given a number, 
usually a very low one, indicating stitches times ridges. 
Thus if the smallest square is 2, and the first unit (No. 1) 
measures 3 squares x 6 squares of graph, the knitter casts 
on 3 x 2 stitches, and knits for 6 x 2 ridges. The pencil 
indicates by strokes which direction means ridges and 
which means stitches; so that the eye, taught before the 
hand, learns to read pictured units far more easily than 
it has ever been able to read knitting directions. 

| found that very few women learn anything by having 
others watch them while they knit. Each member of a 
class writes her own book. The rules are written first, 
then the seven units used most commonly in Number 
Knitting are drawn and pencil-knitted one by one. The 
next step is to knit each one of the seven units drawn in 
class. By the time they have been drawn, discussed, cor- 
rected and referred to the set of rules and abbreviations, 
each woman is anxious to start knitting. But this comes 
under “home work.” 

1 discovered that adults learn to read pictures far 
more easily than children read the alphabet. The only 
dificult step in Number Knitting is the next one. I had 
found this out for myself on the threefold front of de- 
sign, handcraft and fabric. For | had a hold—a tiny 
hold, but an actual one—on a principle of mathematics. 
I had the bull by the tail—where was I going? I could 
spend my days fascinated by the working out of the 
simplest design, enlarging it, taking it into infinity; or 
studying the interrelation of color and design in a mathe- 
matical way, as for example, in the simple process of 
taking two, three, four or five colors around a square— 
a square of blue in center, a square of pink, a square of 
yellow, in regular rotation, one square added to another, 
going around and around in the same order will develop 
a perfect design of color. Experiment here can be endless. 

However, it is in the field of handcraft that I see the 
natural development of Number Knitting. For each wo- 
man who learns it reacts from her own individual slant 





The interior design which is the creation of Number 
Knitting is shown here in this extremely sheer throw. 


drawing, knitting, designing, or for actual use. In the 
Lanier Craftshed this summer we expect to concentrate 
especially upon coverlets, for with the hazard of stretch 
and sag eliminated, the bed-cover or couch throw is a 
“natural” for Number Knitting. A beautiful and new 
texture may be achieved on enormous needles which 
mean far less wool to buy and shorter knitting time, pro- 
ducing a light, warm cover of original design. The one 
pictured on a preceding page as I knit the last unit is of 
surprising delicacy and stability. It will cover a single 
bed completely. At the same time it is as warm as a quilt, 
but lighter. 

In a stole, Number Knitting is chiffon-like. A lacy 
piece of bias knitting in intricate design may hang at a 
window with a softness of light and straightness of line 
unequaled by any lace curtain. Texture, too, is suggested 
in infinite variety, from the laciness of the Black Butter- 
fly to the closely-knit sturdiness of a Numberknitted floor 
rug. To work satisfactorily on texture one should have 
needles in all sizes. “What size needle do you use?” may 
no more be answered than, “How big is a tree?” Needles 
and yarns combine difterently, all women knit differ- 
ently. | myself always knit a swatch, changing needles 
every few rows, until I find the texture that seems appro- 
priate. | have only one edict—knit loosely! Never take 
away the beautiful elasticity of wool by holding it tautly 
as you work. And always establish texture by the rela- 
tionship of needle to yarn. 

Can a woman work it out alone? I| think so. The patent 
sets a limit upon no one, except that it may not be sold 
(in any form, including teaching) without special ar- 
rangement. A box of colored pencils, a book of graph 
paper, a variety of needles plus the exciting medium of 
yarn will produce magical results. The most important 
lesson I have learned from teaching classes is that Num- 
ber Knitting, like every other craft uniting hand, eye and 
imagination, may be that key which will unlock the un- 
guessed creativeness of what Mary Austin insisted was 
“Everyman’s genius.” 








———— # 





for the Ceramist 





Thrown ceramic sculpture 


BY JOAN FRANTZ MEYER 


An interesting method of developing a piece of ceramic 
A sculpture, and one which I believe is worthy of con- 
sideration, is the technique whereby the major forms are 
thrown on the potter’s wheel and then cut and assembled 
into the piece of sculpture. The unglazed sculpture in 
the accompanying photographs was almost entirely de- 
signed by fitting together cylinders which were thrown 
on the wheel. The lamb, for instance, was made by fit- 
ting together individually thrown sections. The head, 
neck, body and the four legs were thrown as separate 
cylinders (note the finger rings) and later fitted together. 

There are several advantages to this method of devel- 
oping ceramic sculpture, as compared to the slab or coil 
methods of building up the form. Most important, the 
wall thickness is more liable to be uniform and therefore 
the sculpture is less apt to crack when fired. Also, the 
construction is less likely to collapse, for thrown shapes 
are more sturdy, and the soft and pliable character of the 
clay becomes less of a problem. Finally, the thrown 
shapes force the artist to become more aware of basic 
shapes, since all forms must be simplified to be thrown 
on the wheel; this necessity to think simply and directly 
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Wiss Gray's lamb was thrown on the wheel by sections. 





A new development in ceramic sculpture in which the 
major forms are thrown on the wheel is discussed by 
Mrs. Meyer and illustrated by work of her pupils at the 
School for American Craftsmen, Alfred University. 


in terms of the subject, to think of the major forms first 
and the details last, is usually desirable. 

The procedure is quite simple. The clay should be 
mixed with heavy grog, for this offers greater cohesion 
and strength. Any firing clay may be used. At the School 
for American Craftsmen, Alfred University, where these 
pieces of sculpture were created, Jordan or Fetzer clay 
is used. The cylinders are thrown to conform to the shape 
of the object. The tuft-like legs of the poodle, by Flora 
Regenbrecht, were formed and thrown directly on the 
wheel. For a giraffe, a long, thin cylinder is necessary; 
for an elephant, a wide, fat cylinder, and so forth. The 
ram, by Mary Tennant, was analyzed in this way: The 
body was simplified into a massive conical shape with 
the largest part forming the front. Against this circular 
form a triangular-shaped head was placed, cut from a 
thick slab of clay. When the horns were added, curling 
out from the head and tending to unite the head to the 
body, unity emerged and the ram-likeness was achieved 
with the proper combination of these simple shapes. On 
the other hand, many times the shape of any thrown pot 
suggests, and is the inspiration for, a piece of sculpture. 





Vary Tennant’s sculptural ram of simple thrown forms. 
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Ottelie Loloma’s mouse sculpture. 








Head thrown by Sara Young. 








Broken bits form chicken’s comb. 








Thrown cylinder sections trim horse. 








The various cylinders are attached to one another in 
much the same manner as fitting stove pipes together. 
The angles are cut to fit each other. Then the joining 
edges of the portions are roughened and attached to one 
another with slip. It is especially important to throw the 
main parts of the sculpture with thick walls in order to 
support the other smaller sections. For instance, the 
chicken piece has especially thick legs and mid-section 
to support the neck, tail and head, which are consider- 
ably thinner. The heavier main sections must dry 
“leather-hard” before the other shapes are added, to pre- 
vent cracking, and in order for the piece to support it- 
self. Finally, after all of the thrown sections have been 
arranged, the detail and decorative aspects are added. 

Unwanted openings can be covered and other details 
added by cutting smaller pieces from other thrown 
shapes. Incidentally, broken pieces from unsuccessful 
pots can many times be salvaged and may be just what 
is needed to fill in an opening, or to serve as decorative 
treatment. The comb and beak of the chicken were de- 
veloped in this way. Also, it is interesting to notice how 
the concave shape of the beak on the chicken contrasts 
with the convex character of the other shapes. The mouth 
and eyelids of the horse also were cut from sections of a 
thrown cylinder, as were the ears of the lamb by Ver- 
delle Gray. Sara Young, also a student at the School, 
made her head of a boy by the thrown ceramic sculpture 
method. Because the young boy’s head is round, a very 
round pot was thrown and placed on a cylindrical shape 
which was to be the neck. The cheeks, hair, eyes, nose and 
mouth were then built up by the gradual addition of 
smaller amounts of clay. The strands of hair were made 
by rolling out bits of clay into long thin ropes. These 
were applied with slip of varying sizes, some casually 
over-lapping each other. 

After the clay dries, the sculpture is ready for firing. 
Or again, imaginative glazing which is descriptive as to 
the texture and character of the subject can be added to 
enrich the nature of the work. As to the glazing, while the 
clay is still damp and if a decorative treatment is desired, 
different colored slips can be painted on the clay to sug- 
gest, for instance, feathers of a bird or stripes, or spots 
characteristic of other textures, to give a more varied 
effect and to break up severely plain areas. Carving into 
parts of the clay, sgraffito lines in the slip, increase the 
particular textural aspects. 

The choice of glaze depends upon the characteristics 
of the subject matter. The mouse sculpture, thrown by 
Ottelie Loloma, also of the School, shows a glaze well- 
fitted to the subject, and to the type of clay she em- 
ployed. High fire Albany slip was used, giving a very 
rich dark brown matt glaze. Much can be done with very 
simple low-fire glazes also, combined with colored under- 
glazes, stains or oxides. Oxides, painted beneath the final 
glaze, offer interesting textural variations. In the glazing, 
which should be experimental and original, it is impor- 
tant only to use glazes which flatter the nature of the 
sculpture and contribute to the desired mood. 

In no way does the thrown method of ceramic sculp- 
ture lessen the artistic freedom of the sculptor. Con- 
versely, the necessity for simplification of form, in order 
to realize the form on the wheel, forces the creator to 
come to a conclusion regarding the basic simplicity 
underlying each natural form, and in so doing he ap- 
proaches a unity which is essential to successful sculpture. 




















PREVAILING WINDS 


BY FRANCES WRIGHT CAROE Director of America House 


Leonard Rankin’s career, to which in this issue “Pre- 
vailing Winds” is devoted, is in itself an inspiration for 
4merican Craftsmen. Such a departure for this section 
is in line with a new Crart Horizons policy of bringing 
to our readers market trends in February and August 
and special subjects applicable to the work of profes- 


sional craftsmen in May and November. 


n Leonard Rankin’s untimely death on February 18, 
1949, at fifty-nine years of age, craftsmen lost from 
their ranks a man of deep understanding, high integrity 
and ability. His career proved as few do that where there 
is a will there is a way. 

Born in Syracuse, New York, Leonard Rankin spent 
his youth at Cortland, New York, and later moved to 
New England. His first introduction to craftsmanship 
was serving as apprentice for seven years with a Scandi- 
navian firm of piano-makers. Here he learned all phases 
of the trade and finally as a master-craftsman signed his 
name to the instruments he had made. 

This experience taught him to work and appreciate 
the meaning and satisfaction of good craftsmanship. He 
realized that objects of use as well as objects of art must 
be given life by the craftsman and must possess a poten- 
tial esthetic value comparable to the piano with its possi- 
bilities for creating music. 

Turning from piano-making and stimulated by a boy- 
hood friendship with John Burroughs, who had given 
him an enduring interest in nature study, he affiliated 
himself with the Boy Scout movement as an organizer 
in the Boston and Cape Cod areas. 

The first world war, in which he served in the Navy, 
accidentally gave him a new direction. While at an island 
station he experimented with forming copper scrap into 
bow! forms. This so intrigued him that on his discharge 
he continued his studies in earnest, learning the tech- 
niques in copper and silver forming and the English 
methods of enameling. He continued his studies, working 
in ceramics at Mechanics Institute in Rochester, New 
York, and took a design course in conjunction with re- 
search in enamels at Lewis Institute in Chicago. While he 
was there he produced enamels for a New York agent, 
then moved to New York where he taught metalcrafts in 
a boys’ school. During this period he was privileged to 
work with Walter Kantach doing the enamel for a rep- 
lica of a medieval sanctuary lamp for a St. Louis 
church. There were years of teaching at the Craft Stu- 
dents League in New York and summer classes in Con- 
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necticut where the Rankins had established their studio. 
Here there was designing for production, which was in- 
terrupted during the second world war when the studio 
became a sub-contract shop making aluminum parts for 
army gliders. 

Experiences such as a survey trip through New Eng- 
land with Allen Eaton of the Russell Sage Foundation 
contributed to his craft education. He was a member of 
the New York Society of Craftsmen, the League of New 
Hampshire Arts & Crafts, the Boston Society of Arts & 
Crafts and did the field work for the organization of the 
Society of Connecticut Craftsmen. 

Shortly after the first world war Mr. Rankin met Myra 
Warner, his future wife, in a woodcarving class in 
Boston. Miss Warner was then an illustrator at the Har- 
vard Medical School. This began a long and happy asso- 
ciation of cooperative endeavor in which Mrs. Rankin 
played an active part. 

Two years ago, the Rankins moved again, from Con- 
necticut to Hancock, New Hampshire. Here in his new 
studio workshop they worked exclusively in enamels and 
here they produced some of their finest and most suc- 
cessful work. Here, too, Mr. Rankin died. 

We can think of no better way of paying tribute to 
Mr. Rankin than by bringing to the readers of Crart 
Horizons an analysis of his work and a description of 
his way of work. If a study of the reasons for the suc- 
cess of his career could bring help or guidance te any 
member of the craft fraternity we know it would bring 
him happiness, for he was ever one to stretch out the 
helping hand of advice to anyone who asked it. 

Technically, Mr. Rankin was competent and versatile. 
He could work in wood, in metal and enamel. He knew 
his tools and their use. He understood the importance of 
careful planning of his shop and its operation if he was 
to keep costs down. But above all, he was of an inventive, 
creative and ingenious turn of mind. He was willing to 
experiment and realized the value that lay in such an 
attitude. If he designed a new shape or form which did 
not meet with public approval he did not feel insulted 
but withdrew that piece cheerfully and tried again. He 
accepted the fact that the challenge of hand production 
in a machine age lay in an understanding of marketing 
and pricing. Those who heard him at the annual stock- 
holders meeting in May, 1948, or who read the editorial 
in the August, 1948, issue of Crart Horizons will ap- 
preciate this statement. It was a challenge which he him- 
self understood and met and it was because of this that 
his success was genuine and brought him an honest and 
satisfactory living and way of life. 

















These Christmas lower-holders which are worked in brass 
reveal the native ingenuity of Leonard Rankin’s hand. 


Leonard Rankin was not a great creative artist and 
laid no claim to being one. His humbleness about him- 
self and his achievements was one of his endearing 
charms. He was however a competent artist, understand- 
ing the basic underlying elements of design and fusing 
them into a pleasing whole. He added to this knowledge 
an all-important flair in styling and an ability to pro- 
duce new designs which changed and were in line with 
the current trends in fashion. This quality made his work 
repeatedly acceptable to buyers and at the time of his 
death he had orders on hand which would have kept him 
busily at work for a number of months. 

As evidence of his ability to experiment successfully 
we show on this page the last new thing which he sent 
down to America House, a lamp of grey enamel on a 
copper base. This lamp combines those elements within 
itself which make an acceptable piece of merchandise. 
It is a good size for a table lamp, 26 inches high, 
neither too big nor too small. Its lines are good, it 
stands solidly on its walnut base and throws the light 
well. The novel use of the walnut stripe running up from 
the base in contrast to the convex surface of the enamel 
differentiates this lamp from any to be seen elsewhere. 
Its price complete, $95, is one which compares favor- 
ably with other available lamps. 

Another illustration, of work done several years ago, 
also shows Mr. Rankin’s creative mind and sense of in- 
genuity. These flower-holders were of brass—gay and 
cheery—yet giving a sense of the charm and sacredness 
of the Christmas story. These too met acceptance as a 
good product. 

Mr. Rankin’s experimentation was not confined to the 
form and shape of objects. It went further and delved 
into an analysis of the ideal way of life for a practising 
professional craftsman and in the end he had come to 
certain definite conclusions. These too hold a great lesson 
for the craftsman. Because his work held a real appeal 
Mr. Rankin was under constant pressure to expand his 
output. This could be done only by expanding his or- 
ganization and employing others to work for him. In 


trying this he realized the inescapable fact that no one 
can interpret and reproduce, with the same indescribable 
flair and feeling, the creation of another; that it is this 
personalized essence which is lost by the manufacturing 
process and which must be maintained in the hand 
process, if it is to sell in competition with the machine- 
made article. 

In the end, after experimenting with varying shop 
developments, he was firmly convinced that to be suc- 
cessful a craftsman must work alone; that he must be 
content with the income he himself can make with his 
hands and heart and head; that as soon as he tries to 
make bigger profits through the employment of others 
the “slings and arrows” of business will vitiate his de- 
velopment as a craftsman and that the consequences will 
be a sterile product which will have lost its appeal to 
the discriminating buyer without gaining the acceptance 
of the buyer in bulk. Perhaps the greatest lesson of 
Leonard Rankin’s life to other craftsmen will lie in their 
acceptance of his final decision that true craftsmanship 
is a personal matter which depends for its success on 


individual endeavor. 








{ lamp which is proof in its sureness and simplicity of 
design of the superior craft of its maker, Leonard Rankin. 
It is grey enamel on walnut base. Stands 26 inches high. 














NEWS of the American 


Craftsmen’s Educational Council 


As a result of the changes proposed at the annual 
meeting of the stockholders of the American Craftsmen’s 
Cooperative Council which will widen the field of work 
of the Educational Council tremendously, a busy sum- 
mer for the staff is in prospect. We are confident these 
changes will meet with the approval of all who are inter- 
ested in the further development of the hand arts and 
look forward to announcing them to our members in 
the August issue. 


Exhibitions 

In March we held our first exhibition of the work of 
contemporary craftsmen in the field of religious art. We 
called it “The Craftsman Views Religious Art.” The 
objects shown represented a cross section of those crafts 
adaptable to meeting the ritual needs of the various 
faiths. The great difficulty in assembling fine examples 
of church art lies in the fact that most of such work is 
done on order and put to immediate use and that, once 
an object has been consecrated, it can no longer be ex- 
hibited. However, through the cooperation of many firms 
and individuals a noteworthy group of work was as- 
sembled which provoked much interest and response. 
We hope to hold repeat exhibitions of church art from 
time to time for we feel it presents a wide field of activity 
to the craftsman. 

April brought to an eager public “Hand Weaving for 
Interiors” by Edna Vogel, with occasional furniture by 
George Nakashima. This was an outstanding exhibition 
of the work of two preéminent American craftsmen. Miss 
Vogel showed eight rugs which varied in size from 36” 
x 5’ to a large room-size one 8’6” x 12’8”, as well as 
some beautiful draperies. For her rugs Miss Vogel uses 
the Gordian knot technique in a mohair yarn, which 
gives great strength and a luxurious sheen to the rug 
surface. Abstract patterns are woven in soft tones with 
unusually beautiful effects. As accents to her draperies 
Miss Vogel showed some of her own ceramic bowls. 

Mr. Nakashima’s work was represented by two tables 
and a chair of interesting design and finish. We feel 
strongly that this exhibition presented some of the finest 
work we have ever shown and wish that everyone of our 
members could have seen it. 

During May we are showing “Plastics—A Challenge 
to Craftsmen.” This is again an experimental exhibition. 
So much worthless work has been done in plastics that 
the fine work has been obscured and plastics, as a craft 
medium, has not yet found favor. However, a few artists 
and craftsmen have used this medium successfully and 
it is the work of some of these which we have selected. 

We believe a study of these pieces may well revolu- 
tionize the public conception of the potentialities for 
creative expression to be found in plastics. We were 
much indebted to the Society of Plastics Industry for a 
most interesting and well-arranged display of the various 
types of plastics. 

June will bring our long summer exhibition. This year 
it will be “Eat With Style” and will present the works 
of craftsmen to be used in kitchen, pantry, diningroom, 
barbecue or porch. It promises to be most attractive. 





EASY-CARVING STONE 


For Artist, Sculptor, Hobbyist, Designer, 
etc. Permanent Oriental Stone. Beauti- 
ful in Grain and Color! Cuts easily with 
Pocketknife. 


ENDORSED BY PROFESSIONALS & SCHOOLS 
Send for Our Price Lists, and 
Descriptive Literature 


FAR EASTERN SCULPSTONE CO., INC. 


159 E. 28th St., Dept. CH, New York 16, N. Y. 














New # Weaver's Book 
New # Monthly Sample Service 
New @ Thread Horizons Unlimited 


Full information upon request 


Terrace yarns 


4038 S.W. Garden Home Rd. 
a, Portland 19, Oregon 











Ceramic Sculpture by Jadwiga Kosiarska 
Exhibition of 


POLISH MANUAL ARTS 
Lent by Polish Ministry of Arts and Culture 


January, 1949 * Smithsonian Institute, Washington, D. C 
April * Americon-British Art Center, New York 
August-September * San Francisco Museum of Art 


September-October * Santa Barbara Museum 


circulated by 
THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 
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Weeave this Irish 
Linen Place Mat 








MAKE THE MAT 
20” x 15", FINISHED 





MATERIAL: TO WEAVE: Leove | inch for fringe. 
10/5 linen for worp ond welt. 7 tubes Weave 2)” for bottom border. Weave 
for & mots. 3%)” for right border. Continue with 
REED: Spanish lece open work for 12”. Fin- 

. ish row with 34%)” plein weove for 
15 dent, sleyed for 9 threads per inch. left border . . . Continue this lace 
SLEY: center 62". Weave 212” for top bor- 


. der. Leave 1” for fringe. Ravel beck 
One per dent, for 3 dents, then skip 9” em each Gide far flags. Mend 
2 dents and repect. “ . 
hemstitch all sides. 


21S LINEN THREADS 
tecisac Looms Note: To moke Spanish loce for this 
tm srece mot weove over 6 worp threods and 


“a Linen Darns beck 3 warp threads. 


cocsennen moras vane tmataee CONSULTANT SERVICE 
Send 35¢ for Somples 
and Catolog 


Hughes Fawcett, ue. 


HANDLOOM WEAVING DEPARTMENT 
115C FRANKLIN STREET + NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 





semi-precious and precious stones... 


from our own collection 


Topaz—pale tawny, rd. cabochons 3/16". 35c ea. 
Jaspers—heathery, buff-top rect. ring size. $1 ea. 
Garnet—dark red cabs. 5/16" rd. $2.75 
Emeralds—pale green, rd. and oval cabs. 4". $3.75 
Carnelian Cameos—gladiator heads ringsize. $2.75. 
Faceted Spinels—dark blue, squarish 244-4 cts. $10 ea. 
Zireons—rich brown, faceted oval 344-5 cts. $15 ea. 
Introduct. Asst.—/ of ea. above 7 stones for $32 


Mail orders filled on day of arrival and 





shipped postpaid. Price list on request. 


Dept. H., 29 W. Sth St... New York, N, Y. 











SUITING YARN 


Woolen yarn made from carefully selected wool. 
Suitable for both Warp and Weft. 

3600 yards to one pound. 

Makes Light Weight Suiting . . 


ATTRACTIVE HEATHER MIXTURES 
Send for a Color card 
HAND WEAVING YARN CO. 


P.O. Box 7145, Dept.C. — Elkins Park, Penna. 





Library 


We are planning to issue shortly an up-to-date list of 
the books in our library which we shall be glad to send 
out on request. Each title will have a short line of de- 
scription. We hope such a list may be of service to crafts- 
men in building up their own specialized libraries. 

Miss Berta Frey has generously given our library a 
copy of her study “Seven Projects in the Rose Path.” 
This gives the pattern directions for seven variations on 
this famous weave and is a most interesting and valu- 
able contribution to our weaving library. 


CeRAMIQUES bE Picasso by Suzanne and George 
Ramie. Published by Albert Skera, Paris. Price $12.50. 

Picasso has always been a storm center in the art 
world with passionate partisans for and against him. 
This division of opinion will undoubtedly be carried 
over into his ceramics but this portfolio, with sixteen 
loose-leaf color plates of his ceramic platters, and an 
interesting appraisal in French, is a “must” for every 
library. The portfolio well repays study, however one 
may feel about Picasso and his work. In this beautifully 
presented form it is bound to be stimulating. It is too 
fragile to be mailed. 


In connection with the exhibition, “The Craftsman 
Views Religious Art,” we added two books to our library 
which we believe would be invaluable to any craftsman 
interested in working in the field of church art. These 
are: CHRISTIAN SYMBOLISM IN THE EVANGELICAI 
Cuurcues by Thomas Albert Stafford published by the 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. Price $2.50. A most interest- 
ing two chapters on the meaning of religious symbols, 
their restoration and use, opens this book which then 
swings into an analysis and description of Symbols of 
the Godhead, Christ’s Suffering, Stars, Doctrines and 
Ideas, New Testament Characters, the Church and Color. 
It closes with a chapter on the Teaching of Symbolism. 
The appendix contains an excellent bibliography and a 
definition of church terms. Thirty-three pages of illus- 
trations illumine the text. Highly recommended. 


CuurcHes, THEIR PLAN AND FURNISHING by Peter F. 
Anson, published by the Bruce Publishing Co. Price 
$6.50. This book was written primarily as a useful guide 
to the rebuilding of the Catholic churches destroyed by the 
war. The first part, though interesting, is devoted to the 
actual plans of churches and will be of little use to 
craftsmen. The last two-thirds of the book, however. 
covers in detail the separate parts of a church such as 
the altar, the sanctuary, font and baptistry, pulpit and 
confessional. Sacred vessels and vestments and other 
ceremonial accessories are considered. 

















HOW TO RUN A GIFT SHOP 
By A. J. PEEL—$2.50 


A PROFITABLE BOOK FOR CRAFTSMEN 
200 PAGES - CHARTS - CLOTH BOUND 
ENDORSED BY GIFT AND ART BUYER. 


BRANFIELD PUBLISHERS 
6 Beacon Street Boston 8, Mass. 























Mape iN PoLanp, Living Traditions of the Land, by 
Louise Llewellyn Jarecka, illustrated by M. 5S. Nowicki. 
Published by Alfred A. Knopf. Price $3.50. A truly 
charming book. Well told, vivid and fascinating and giv- 
ing a picture of a race capable of translating their im- 
aginative folklore into weaving, ceramics, woodcarvings 
and metal of a rare charm and beauty. Anyone wishing 
to read of the history of the culture of a people has a 
pleasure in store for him in this book. 


LANGUAGE OF Vision by Gyorgy Kepes, published by 
Paul Theobald, price $7.50. This is not a new book. It 
was published in 1944, but it deals with so many of the 
fundamental and fascinating truths underlying all design 
that it will be forever new. It is high time we had it on 
our library shelves. Following interesting introductions 
by S. Giedion, S. |. Hayakawa and Mr. Kepes himself, 
the book is divided into three parts: Plastic Organiza- 
tion, Visual Representation and Toward a Dynamic 
Iconography. 318 illustrations illumine and supplement 
the text. This is a book which demands real study but 
which is instructive and vastly rewarding. 





BOOKS FOR CRAFTSMEN 


Weavers * Potters * Metal Craftsmen * Needle-Workers 
Send For FREE Book List And Mention Your Craft. 
From The Leading Personalized Specialist In Craft Books. 
CRAFT & HOBBY BOOK SERVICE, Dept. C. 
Carmel Valley Rt., Monterey, Calif. 














COURSES BY MAIL 


in modern, creative 
Painting, Modelling, Drawing 


by 


RALPH M. PEARSON 


Author: The New Art Education, 
Experiencing American Pictures (Harper’s) 


OBJECTIVES 


Free emotional expression in color. 
Dramatic expression of form. 
Re-creation instead of copying. 
Resurrection of native design sense. 
Designed realism instead of naturalism. 
Civilized excitement in art. 
oeeee 
These courses provide a solid foundation 
for an original, functional design 


growing out of personal experience 
which can be applied in all the crafts. 


DESIGN WORKSHOP ...... Nyack, N. Y. 








to the King of Sweden, and other experts 
at the 3rd National Silversmithing 
Workshop Conference for teachers. Lecture 


schedule available July 1. 


craft service department - handy & harman 
82 FULTON ST., NEW YORK 7, WN. Y. 


for all who 
work in Silver 


—lectures by Baron Erik Fleming, silversmith 
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NEWS of the American 


Craftsmen’s Cooperative Council 


Annual Meeting 

The annual meeting of the stockholders of the Ameri- 
can Craftsmen’s Cooperative Council was held on Tues- 
day, May 3. The group went first to the ofice of Dorothy 
Draper, nationally known decorator, who showed her 
colors and materials and explained her ideas on the pos- 
sible cooperation between the decorator and the craftsman. 

The second visit was to the newly-opened New York 
studio of the outstanding weaver, Dorothy Liebes, where 
looms were seen in operation, yarns and other materials 
studied and many fascinating subjects discussed. 

Mr. René d'Harnoncourt of the Museum of Modern 
Art was the guest speaker at luncheon which was held 
in the Women’s City Club at the Hotel New Weston. The 
subject, “Rounded the Requisite for 
Marketing Success,” proved a stimulating one. 

The annual stockholders meeting, at 3 o'clock, was the 
most important to be held in some time. Changes in the 
by-laws were proposed which will alter the entire struc- 
ture of both the Educational and Cooperative Councils. 
These changes will be reported in the August issue. The 
following Directors were elected for a term of three 
years: Mr. Allen Eaton, Miss Dorothy Shaver, Miss Mary 
Vail Andress, Mrs. Dorothy Liebes and Mr. Meyric Rogers. 

In the evening there was a formal opening at Ameri- 
ca House of the May exhibition, “Plastics—A New 


Knowledge 





Challenge to Craftsmen,” with a reception to the out-of- 
town delegates. Moving pictures were shown. 


Vew Groups 

It is some time since we have had the pleasure of wel- 
coming new groups as affiliating members of the Ameri- 
can Craftsmen’s Cooperative Council. It is therefore with 
real pleasure that we greet New York Weavers’ Guild, 
Parkersburg Clay Club, and Potomac Craftsmen and 
wish them continued success. We hope their affiliation 
with the Council will be a mutually beneficial and happy 
one. An account of their activities appears under the 
news of the Afhliated Groups. 


Personals 

Our sympathy goes to Miss Adelaide Pearson and 
Miss Laura Paddock, who were both seriously injured 
in a motor accident in March. They are reported as 
doing well but still confined to Eastern Maine General 
Hospital, Bangor, Maine. We are sure that, even in the 
hospital, both women are still concerned with their be- 
loved Rowantrees Kiln. We wish them a speedy recovery. 

In another motor accident Miss Margaret Gillespie, 
long on the staff of America House, suffered a severe 
concussion as a result of a collision while on a week’s 
skiing vacation. We are happy to report she is now up 
and about and planning a European trip for the summer. 

We have had a number of letters from hospitals and 
sanitoriums wishing to develop craft shops as basic to 
their therapy, especially in the field of woodworking and 
metal. We should be glad to put anyone interested in 
such positions in touch with these institutions. 














SILVER SMITHING 
ART METAL CRAFTS 


LEATHER CRAFT 

MODEL MAKING 

BLOCK PRINTING 
and WOOD CARVING 








WILLIAM DIXON INCORPORATED 


32-36 EAST KINNEY ST., NEWARK 1, N. J. 
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ROSTER of the 
affliated Craft Groups 


AFFILIATED GROUPS 


NEW YORK WEAVERS GUILD, Miss Claire Freeman, 46 Magnolia 
Road, Larchmont, New York 
PARKERSBURG CLAY CLUB, Miss Katherine Burnside, 922 Julian 


Street, Parkersburg, West Virginia 


POTOMAC CRAFTSMEN, Mrs. Philip H. Wood, 5601 39th Avenue, 
Hyattsville, Maryland 


ASSOCIATED HANDWEAVERS, Mrs. George Schobinger, 1713 Moravian 
Street, Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 


CATSKILL ARTS & CRAFTS LEAGUE, Mrs. Gordon Decker, 45 Liberty 
Street, Catskill, New York 


CONNECTICUT SOCIETY OF CRAFTSMEN, Mr. W. S. Dakin, 21 Oak 
Street, Hartford, Connecticut 


THE DETROIT HANDWEAVERS GuILD, Mrs. Nellie Sargent Johnson. 
12489 Mendota Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


GREENWICH HOUSE POTTERS, Miss Edna Gilmartin, 27 Barrow 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


HAMPSHIRE HILLS HANDICRAFT ASSOCIATION, Miss Lena Barrus, 
18 Center Street, Northampton, Massachusetts 


HANDCRAFT LEAGUE CRAFTSMEN, Mrs. Florence Eastmead, America 
House, 485 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


THE JOURNEYMEN, Mr. Linn L. Phelan, School for American 


Craftsmen, Alfred, New York 


LEAGUE OF N. H. ARTS & CRAFTS, Mr. David R. Campbell, Con- 
cord, New Hampshire 


THE ASSOCIATION OF MAINE CRAFTSMEN, Miss Adelaide Pearson, 
Blue Hill, Maine 


THE MARLI WEAVERS, Mrs. Ernest W. Badenoch, Mundelein, Illinois 


MIDDLE TENNESSEE CRAFT GUILD, Miss Katherine Reed, 1928 21st 
Avenue S., Nashville 4, Tennessee 


MINUTE MAN CRAFTS, Mrs. Myrtle Smith, 42 Chestnut Street, 
Melrose, Massachusetts 


NEW YORK SOCIETY OF CRAFTSMEN, Mr. James B. Hamlin, 925 
Union Sreet, Brooklyn 15, New York 


OPPORTUNITY, Inc., Mrs. George Van Dusen, Riviera Crafts, Via 
Parigi, Palm Beach, Florida 


OREGON CERAMIC sTupDIO, Mrs. Lydia Herrick Hodge, 3934 S. W. 
Corbett Avenue, Portland, Oregon 


PENNSYLVANIA GUILD OF CRAFTSMEN, Dr. Burl N. Osburn, R.D. 1, 
Willow Street, Pennsylvania 


ROWANTREES KILN, Miss Adelaide Pearson, Blue Hill, Maine 


SARANAC LAKE STUDY & CRAFT cuILD, Mr. W. Stearns, Saranac 
Lake, New York 


SOUTHERN HIGHLAND HANDICRAFT GuILD, Miss Margaret Decker, 
Box 7007, Asheville, North Carolina 


SOUTHERN HIGHLANDERS, 1Nnc., Mr. Robert G. Hart, 610 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


VERMONT ARTS & CRAFTS SERVICE, Miss Ruth W. Coburn, State 
House, Montpelier, Vermont 


VERMONT CRAFTSMEN, Mrs. Carroll Bush, Brandon, Vermont 
VERMONT GUILD, Mr. Vrest Orton, Weston, Vermont 


VILLA HANDCRAFTS, Mrs. William Brigham, 460 Rochambeau Ave- 
nue, Providence, Rhode Island 


WOMAN'S NATIONAL FARM & GARDEN ASSOCIATION, Mrs. Truman F. 
Barbier, 24502 Winona Drive, Dearborn, Michigan 


WOODSTOCK GUILD OF CRAFTSMEN, Mrs. Blanche B. Rosett, Wood- 
stock, New York 


AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION service, University of P. R., Miss 
seems Laguna, Specialist in Industries, Rio Piedras, Puerto 
ico 
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Complete set of X-acto Hobby Knives 
and Tools in portable wooden chest $2.0. 














Every knife, tool and blade in the famous X-acto line 
...49 in all! Precision made, easy to handle, joy of ama- 
teur and expert hobbycrafters in every field. X-acto 
knives and tools, singly and in sets, 50¢ to $50. at 
hobby, gift, hardware and department stores. (Prices 
slightly higher in Canada.) 


Xx-G cto KNIVES & TOOLS 


* X-actoCrescentProductsCo.,Inc.,440 4th Ave.,N.Y.16 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. In Canada: Handicraft Tools, Ltd., Toronto 

















ELECTRIC 


CERAMIC KILNS 


@ Convenient Controls 
@ Built in Pyrometer 
@ Shelves Removable 





@ Long Firing Service 


Orakenteld 
also offers high quality 


POTTERS’ KICK WHEELS 
CLAY BODIES 
PREPARED GLAZES Yd 


WRITE FOR DETAILS AND PRICES 
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WEAVERS-- 
PURE 
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YARN 
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EDERLIN PURE LINEN YARN, made only of long line fibres to 
give you the very best quality for your hand weaving. 


Long line fibres, as every hand weaver knows, are the sign of high 
quality linen. They give linen that rich, smooth lustre that makes 
the finished piece the most treasured fabric for lovely table cloths, 
napkins, towels, scarfs, etc. Long line fibres also add to the strength 
of linen yarn and explain why many of us are fortunate enough 
IDEAL to own linens from our Great-Grandmother's time. 


FOR MAKING 
EDERLIN PURE LINEN made at the request of hand weavers, for 
Table Linens hand weavers. 


Bridge Sets 


When hand weavers were unable to get pure linen yarn, the 
Breakfast Tray Mats a Y Y 


started writing to Ederer, Inc. because they knew we specialized 

Guest Towels in the manufacture of high quality linen thread. The requests were 
/ Table Runners so varied that you will find our selection unusually complete—soft, 
beautiful colors, bleached, natural and grey Pure Linen Yarn, all 


Scarf 

— in many weights. The different shades are dyed with the best fast 
Belts colors obtainable. 
Handbags r Because of the many weights and colors of EDERLIN PURE LINEN, 


there are four different sample cards. See for yourself the lovely 
colors, the gloss and quality of EDERLIN PURE LINEN. 











SEND 25¢ TODAY FOR SAMPLE CARDS 


a) 4°t4 Sar re 


B, UNITY AND ELIZABETH STREETS, PHILADELPHIA 24, PENNA. 





ACTIVITIES 


of the Affiliated Groups 


New York Weavers GuILp, a newly-affiliated group, was 
formed in 1937, for the purpose of exchanging notes and 
ideas on new techniques and original designs—especially 
those with a modern trend—among its twenty charter 
members. The Guild, which has grown now to some 100 
members, holds meetings in the John Wanamaker Club 
rooms as well as exhibits for members and guests. An 
exhibition is being held this month and members—-who 
include weavers known nationally and internationally 
are glad to take orders on any of the work shown. Pro- 
fessional members are at present selling to outstanding 
decorators. 

Officers of the Guild are: president, Miss Claire Free- 
man, 46 Magnolia Road, Larchmont, New York; secre- 
tary, Mrs. Ida W. Beck, 69 West Brookside Drive, 
Larchmont; treasurer, Mrs. Alice A. Meder, 111 Whitten 
Street, East Orange, New Jersey, and, program director, 
Berta Frey, 301 East 21st Street, New York City. 

Associated Artcraft is a subsidiary group within New 
York Weavers Guild. Myrtle A. Brown, 203 West 78th 
Street, New York City, is director. 


PARKERSBURG CLAY CLUB is also a new affiliated group 
of which Miss Katherine Burnside, 922 Julian Street, 
Parkersburg, West Virginia, is president. 


Tue Potomac CrarrsMen, of Washington, D. C., Mary- 
land and Virginia, another new affliated group, is mak- 
ing progress with plans for an exhibit of handcrafts to 
be held in the National Museum of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, Washington, D. C., during the month of August. 
The exhibit, “Handcrafts in the Home of Today,” will 
feature weaving, although there will also be exhibits of 
pottery, jewelry, leathercraft, metalwork, bookbinding 
and handmade furniture, as well as demonstrations dur- 
ing certain hours. Miss Pauline Dutterer, art teacher at 
the Maryland Institute of Fine and Applied Arts, will be 
in charge of planning the display. The Washington Kiln 
Club, which is a subsidiary of the Potomac Craftsmen, 
will contribute specimens of pottery. 


Tue Associatep Hanpweavers are holding their first 
exhibit and sale, May 14-21, in the Community Arts Cen- 
ter, Wallingford, Pennsylvania. At the meeting which 
marked the opening of the show, Oscar E. Mertz, well- 
known decorator and designer from Philadelphia, spoke 
on “Modern Weaving and the Decorator.” 

At the March meeting Miss Mary Hannum of the 
Peasant Shop in Philadelphia talked of her delightfully 
individual shop as a promising retail outlet for hand- 
weavers. She emphasized the necessity for alertness to 
current trends in color and design, as well as the advan- 
tage of craft groups as a selling aid. 





GEM CABOCHONS FOR THE CRAFTSMAN 
Each cabochon carefully ground and shaped according to the 
pottern and natural form of the stone. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Write: L. Hemmie, Rock Creek Lapidery 
Lytle Stor Rt., Colorado Springs, Colorado 














For Practical Gifts or 
Extra Income 


LARSON =LEATHERCRAFT 


Make as gifts —or to sell — easy-to-assemble 
gloves, belts, purses, woolskin toys and mittens, 
and 100 other leather items. 


Experienced leather workers will be interested 
in our prompt delivery and wide variety, com- 
prising the largest complete stock of leather and 
leathercraft supplies in America. 


For beginners we have ready cut projects with 
free instructions for assembly. No experience 


necessary. 


Send 10 cents today for new cata- 
log of fascinating leathercraft ideas. 


J. C. LARSON Company 


Dept. N, 820 S. Tripp Ave., CHICAGO 24, ILL. 
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A symbol of quality long 
known to Commercial Jewelers 
and Silversmiths. 

Gesswein Tools and Supplies may now be 
obtained through numerous Craft Supply 
houses in the United Stotes. 

A FREE copy of our 36-page Craftsmen's 
Catalog illustrating and describing profes- 
sional equipment, complete with a price 
guide, will be mailed upon request. 


SUPPLIERS MANUFACTURERS IMPORTERS 


PAUL H. GESSWEIN & COMPANY, INC. 
35 MAIDEN LANE NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 























NOW ON THE PRESS 


HOOKED RUG DESIGN 
By WILLIAM WINTHROP KENT 


The crowning achievement of a quarter century 
of study and research. Choice examples of rugs 
from many sources plus an invaluable showing of 


FULL-COLOR DESIGNS BY AUTHOR 




















Send today for prospectus 
THE POND-EKBERG CO., Publishers 


17 Andrew Street Springfield 9, Mass. 
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fine tools and 








supplies for 


the craftsman 


ANCHOR TOOL & SUPPLY CO., INC. 
a Lm Street > New York 7, N.Y. 
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CaTskiLL Arts AND Crarts GUILD reports enthusiastic 
attendance at both day and evening classes in jewelry 
making, under the tutelage of Miss Grace McVey. In- 
terest is keen also in stenciling, the painting of trays 
and leatherwork. In spite of most inclement weather 
Mr. Arfmann’s easel painting classes have been well at- 
tended and excellent progress is reported. The semi- 
annual meeting, which was held late this year, brought 
out large numbers because of the tea planned in honor 
of Mrs. Decker, organizer of the Guild. Several of our 
Guild members have been able to assist in the formation 
of a new group, Columbia County Craft Guild. 


Tue Society or Connecticut CrarTsMeN, INc. held an 
annual meeting in New Haven, April 23. A lecture and 
demonstration in craft design by Pablo Silva, a Tonala 
Mexican Indian, followed the luncheon. 

An exhibit and sale of work by members of the Society 
is being held at Silberman’s Furniture Store, Norwich, 
from May 16 to 21. Several of the Society members gave 
demonstrations of their crafts at the sixteenth annual 
Spring Conference of the Connecticut Industrial Arts 
Association which was held April 8 and 9 in New Britain. 

An Arts and Crafts Workshop will be offered at Wil- 
limantic Teachers College for teachers, craftsmen and 
hobbyists from June 27 to July 9. This is an opportunity 
to work under the supervision of some of the outstanding 
craftsmen of Connecticut. Applications can be made 
through Mr. Kenneth H. Lundy, Consultant in Handcraft 
Education, State Department of Education, Hartford, 
Connecticut, or to the Registrar of the Willimantic 
Teachers College. 





GILMORE LOOMS 





E. E. GILMORE 


FOR 
HAND 
WEAVING 


Foot treadle Looms 

Four and eight Harness 
Folding and rigid type 

All Hardwood construction 
Jack Type-rising shed. 
22” to 54” Wide 


PROMPT DELIVERY ON 36” 
4 HARNESS FOLDING TYPE 


330 SOUTH COMMERCE ST. * STOCKTON, CALIF. 

















HampsHirReE Hits HANDICRAFT ASSOCIATION reports most 
enthusiastic attendance at the annual meeting held at the 
First Church on April 22. During the morning, craft 
classes were conducted with demonstrations in all the 
outstanding crafts. The Hampshire Hills Handicraft shop 
at 179 Main Street, Northampton, has been redecorated 
and window displays have been designed by Mrs. B. M. 
Shaub. The art department of Smith College has helped 
a great deal with the exhibits, one of which shows the 
whole process of making ceramics. 


LeaGue oF New HampsHire ARTS AND CRAFTS writes 
that the annual Craftsmen’s Fair will be held this year 
at the Belknap Recreation Area in Gilford, from August 
2 through August 6. The craft guilds are holding their 
spring meetings as usual. At the meeting of the Rug 
Guild at the Sharon Arts Center on May 5, a group of 
speakers covered the subjects of standards for both 
braided and hooked rugs, originality in design and sales- 
manship. At the New Hampshire Decorators’ Guild meet- 
ing in Wolfeboro on May 11, Mrs. H. T. MacDuffie 
showed photochrome slides of Norwegian designs. Mrs. 
May Hale Auer gave a demonstration of country tin 
painting. There was a round table discussion on jewelry 
and a special exhibit of recent work by members. At the 
March meeting of the Potters Guild a film, “Clay, Hands 
and Fire,” was shown, which showed the steps in the 
manufacture of Spode Chinaware. 


New York Society or CraFrTsMEN has held three mem- 
bership dinner meetings since February 15. Mr. Louis 
Wolchonok, artist and designer, acted as moderator at 
the informal discussion of problems of design, techniques 
in art, and teaching methods in the arts. At the March 
meeting was shown an excellent color film, “Craftsmen 
at Work,” which depicted the people of Nova Scotia 
spinning, dyeing wool, making pottery from native clays 
and working in metal and wood. 

Miss Berta Frey, the well-known weaver, will teach 
at the University of Tennessee Crafts-Recreation Work- 
shop, Gatlinburg. Mr. William De Hart, silversmith of 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, will teach at the Memphis 
Academy of Arts, Memphis, Tennessee, until June. 


PENNSYLVANIA GUILD OF CRAFTSMEN is making plans for 
a summer fair, to be held over a three-day period at the 
end of July or early in August. Dr. Burl N. Osburn, 
president of the Guild and director of industrial arts 
education at State Teachers College, Millersville, Pa., 
advises us that while a site for the fair has not yet been 
selected, members are being informed of plans early so 
that they may make preparations. Demonstrations by ex- 
hibitors at work, as well as exhibits, will be planned as 
an educational feature to supplement the organization’s 
attempt to interest the public in its program. Opportuni- 
ties for selling will be provided. Dr. Osburn reports also 
that three groups of craftsmen have indicated their desire 
to organize new chapters. 








LEARN HAND WEAVING 


Private * Group * Mail Lessons 


ENGLEWOOD WEAVERS GUILD 
—— 447 W. 60th Place, Chicago 21, Ill.———— 





CERAMIC MATERIALS 


& ~~ AND EQUIPMENT 


: ills (pure white) China Slip-Casting Body— 
{Liquid & Powder). This body is used by factories 
and Craftsman for quality results. Body Stains are 
available for making your own colored bodies. Red 
Slip is available in Liquid only. 

2. New Inexpensive Electrikilns—in meta! frarnes (one 
unit. Best buy on Market. 

11" Sq. x 6/2" High—I15 volts—1!3 amps $35.00 
11" Sq. x 10" High—t15 volts—I5 amps 69.50 
18" Sq. x 14" High—230 volts—!9.5 amps 134.50 


3. Brown & Indian Red Grog Clays (moist)—For the 
Sculptor & Potter. 

4. Fine Low-Fire White Plastic Clay (moist & powder) 
—For general work, especially for use on the Pot 
ters Wheel and making small jewelry. 

5. ON-Glaze Technic—This technic is something new 
and developed by us to insure better application 
for designing with colors on Pottery or Figures. 
The ON-Glaze Base is applied on the biscuit piece 
and the ON-Glaze Colors are applied on top of 
base prior to firing. Then the object fired together 
with no running or movement of the design or 


colors. It's worth a try. 


Write for information on the above items. 


JACK D. WOLFE CO., INC. 


62 Horatio St. * WN. Y. 14, N.Y. (Wa. 4-6019) 
























LEATHER GOODS 


For Business or Pleasure 


Join the latest hobby trend. It’s fun and 
it’s profitable. Make your own purses, 
billfolds, key cases, gloves, mocassins, suede 
jackets, toys and novelties. Inexpensive and 
easy to make and there is a large demand 


for fine leather goods. 


WHOLESALE PRICES on leather. Complete 
stock of skins, tools, design, patterns and 
instruction books. Write for FREE Catalog 
and Monthly Magazine. Department CH-49. 


TANDY LEATHER COMPANY 


P. O. Box 397, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
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THE NEW AND DIFFERENT 
CORATING& ART MEDIUM 
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VENEERING 
MODELING 


SCULPTURING ALL IN ‘ONE 
Moines NEW ART MEDIUM 


FOOLSTONE is a fascinating, new material for 
creating durable, stone-like objects without the 
use of special tools or skills. 


By si a thin covering of pliable 
PoOLETt Ne Lost and useful “ceramics” 
can be made from tin cans, jars, paper plates 
and other readily available materials. 
FOOLSTONE self-sets to « durable, attractive 
finish which compares favorably in texture and 
hardness with fine natural stone creations. 

























25 and 50 pound begs eveilable at reduced rates. @ Write for free literature and prices. 


PEARLY C PRODUCTS 
955 EAST Sist STREET NEW YORK 28, Ni. Y. 









SA Lt XWCA 
All Crafts and Painting, Sculpture 
Summer Session - June 5 to July's 


745 \O"AVE-NY 19 - CIRCLE 6-8074 

















The Ultimate in a 
POTTER’S 
WHEEL 


This wheel has a variable speed 
drive that produces vibration- 
less speed range from 0 to 
180 r.p.m. by slight maxement 
of foot treadie. . . . 35" hig 
powered by a Va-h . ‘elechic 
motor. . . . The 0" aluminum 
disc is detachable os the 
pan, 21'4" x 15/4" may 
pe removed easily a. clean- 
‘ons, one of pressed steel. 
Price $125 
-b-, wheels—Price $7.50. 


JANAN INSTRUMENT co. 
76 Interhaven Ave. * Plainfield 89, N. J. 








Saranac Lake Stupy anp Crart Guitp held a meeting 
of the directors at the Hotel Saranac on February 21 at 
which Dr. John N. Hayes was elected fifth president of 
the Guild, to succeed the late Dr. Charles Haskins. Dr. 
Hayes has been a member of the director’s board of the 
Guild since its organization in 1936 and vice-president 
since 1945. 

The Spring Term of the Guild started on April 11 and 
will continue for ten weeks. Twenty-nine teachers are 
giving instruction in seventy-two subjects—arts and 
crafts, commercial, technical and academic. There is a 
sound program of vocational education on a full-time 
basis for those who wish to work for certification from 
the department of arts and crafts. “Open House” at the 
Guild was held April 20, and the day given to display of 
work by students and teachers as a preview of the com- 
ing Craftsmen’s Exhibition. 


Vitta Hanpcrarts recently entertained the Weavers 
Guild of Rhode Island at a guest evening in The Little 
Museum of Mr. and Mrs. William Brigham. Rugs old 
and new of various countries were shown and techniques 
discussed. The guests visited the Villa Handcrafts Studio 
where demonstrations on two Villa Handcraft Looms 
illustrated different types of rugs. Mr. Henry Watterston, 
a well-known designer and weaver, will be the honored 
guest and speaker at the next meeting of the Guild at 
The Little Museum. 





AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN’S 
COOPERATIVE COUNCIL, INC. 


485 Madison Avenue, New York, 22, N. Y. 


Operates America House, Publishes Craft Horizons 


Officers: presiwent Mrs. Vanderbilt Webb, First VICE-PRESIDENT 
Mr. Horace H. F. Jayne, secretary Miss Mary Vail Andress, 
Treasurer Mr. William J. Barrett. Directors: Mr. Richard F. 
Bach, Mr. David R. Campbell, Mrs. Dorothy Draper, Mr. Allen 
Eaton, Mrs. L. C. Eichner, Mrs. Dorothy Liebes, Mr. Meyric R. 
Rogers, Mrs. John W. Castles, Jr., Miss Dorothy Shaver, Mr. 
Henry Varnum Poor, Mrs. Owen D. Young. 


AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN’S 
EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL, INC. 


485 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Presents Exhibitions, Offers Library Facilities 


Trustees: presipent Mr. Horace H. F. Jayne, vice-rresipent Mrs. 

Vanderbilt Webb, secretary Miss Mary Vail Andress, Mr. Wil- 

liam J. Barrett, Mr. Kenneth Chorley, Mrs. Dorothy Draper, Mr. 

we d’Harnoncourt, Mr. George William Eggers, Mr. Ely Jacques 
ahn. 


SCHOOL FOR AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN 


Sponsored by American Craftsmen’s Educational Council, Inc. 
Alfred University, Alfred, New York 


Board of Managers: Mr. William J. Barrett, Mr. William C. Can- 
non, Mr. B. Colwell Davis, Jr., Mrs. George J. Openhym, Mrs. 
Mary Brooks Picken, Dr. J. Edward Walters, Mrs. Vanderbilt 
Webb, Mrs. Owen D. Young. Faculty: pirector Harold J. Bren- 
nan; ceramics Linn L. Phelan, Olin Russum; pesicn Fred Meyer; 
PRODUCTION & MARKETING Frances Wright Caroe; weavinc Joy 
Lind; woop Ernest Brace, Tage Frid; metat L. C. Eichner, John 
Prip, Charles Reese. 
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OUR READERS 


Mr. Norman Cherner whose exhibition, “Creative Ap- 
proach to Home Design,” stirred such interest at America 
House in February, informs us that it now is possible to 
get blue prints of his furniture by writing “Today’s 
Woman,” Service Department, Fawcett Publications, 
Greenwich, Connecticut. Blue prints cost 75c each, for 
the chair and coffee table, and $1 for the drop leaf table. 
Kits with the necessary pieces cut out and ready to as- 
semble may be ordered through Lascalite Corporation, 
Long Island City, N. Y. Costs are $8.75 for the chair, 
$24.75 for the coffee table, $34.75 for the drop leaf 
table. If our readers prefer, we will be glad to forward 
orders for these items for them. 


In August Handy & Harman, refiners of precious 
metals, will sponsor a third national Silversmithing 
Workshop Conference for teachers, to be held once more 
at the Rhode Island School of Design. Baron Erik Flem- 
ing, court silversmith to the King of Sweden, will return 
to the United States to conduct the conference which has 
become a vital project for those designer-craftsmen who 
are teaching. 

Intensive work will include six to seven hours daily 
of raising and forging, with lectures on the industry’s 
technological research in precious metals. Until these 
conferences were organized, two years ago, this infor- 


mation was not available to craftsmen. 

Selected by a jury of art authorities which this year 
includes Edgar Kaufmann, Jr., of the Museum of Modern 
Art, John Prip of the School for American Craftsmen 
and Cecil Howard, sculptor, the conferees are limited to 
twelve teachers of metalwork in art schools, universities 
and colleges throughout the United States. This year for 
the first time the conference was open to high school 
teachers as well. Following each conference the work 
produced has been sent on an exhibition tour to places 
where the various conference members are teaching. 


Mrs. Mary Simonds Johnson, chairman pro tem, of the 
Weavers’ Guild of Schenectady, New York, writes us of 
the formation of that Guild on March 13, 1949, with a 
paid membership of twenty-four. Mr. John C. Johnston, 
121 Glen Avenue, Scotia, is president of the new group 
of weavers who are interested in becoming affiliated with 
the American Craftsmen’s Cooperative Council, Inc. 


From Mrs. Warren T. Smith, Brookings, Oregon, we 
have the announcement of the Pi Beta Phi Fraternity 
summer Workshop to be held jointly with the University 
of Tennessee, June 13 to July 20, at Gatlinburg, Ten- 
nessee, gateway to the Great Smoky Mountain National 
Park. Miss Marian Heard, of the University, will head 
the Workshop. Graduate, undergraduate and non-credit 
courses will be offered in weaving, pottery, metalwork, 
jewelry, woodwork, recreational crafts, camp leadership 
and community recreation. For information write Miss 
Ruth Dyer, Pi Beta Phi Settlement School, Gatlinburg, 


Tennessee. 





earn to Weave 


With an Assembled Kit— 
Ready for You to Start Weaving 


Unpack the loom and it’s ready to use. It's that easy. 
All the parts you need for weaving—a loom with the 
warp already on it—plus a direction book containing 
dozens of weaving ideas and diagrams are included 
in the kit. Ideal for beginners and amateur weavers. 


A COMPLETE 
HAND WEAVING OUTFIT 


with a table runner already started 

on the loom, plus yarn to finish. 

Hereis the Lily Weaving Kit that will 75 

start you off on years of enjoyment. 
1. Loom complete and in working order, warped 
with enough yarn to weave 4 luncheon place 
mats and a center piece, al! necessary yarn for 


filler and the weaving on the first piece started 
with COMPLETE DIRECTIONS FOR FINISHING. 


2. Two flat shuttles. 


3. Warping pegs for making other warps for 
weaving a variety of projects. 


4. A reed hook for threading. 


Overall width 18". 
Overall depth 15” 
Height 15”. 

Weaving width 12” 
288 metal heddles. 


| 1 Postpaid 
B Complete 


LOOM SPECIFICATIONS 





Lily Mills, who manufacture weaving yarns and 
hand weaver’s supplies, have created this practi- 
cal loom and kit as a result of months of research 
and development by experts, to afford the beginner 
an easy, inexpensive way to learn hand weaving. 





ee Send in this coupon today —.— —.——<=—— 


5. Complete book of directions for making a 
number of different articles, luncheon sets, nap- 
kins, stand covers, runners, cocktail napkins, 
fingertip towels, men’s wool scarves and the 
like. 


12” steel reed, 12 dents 
to the inch, weave up to 
24 ends to the inch. 
Metal ratchets on both 
ends of the beams. 
Positive, easy sheddin 








6. Complete set of yarn samples and illustrated action, with wide sh 


catalog. 





; LILY MILLS COMPANY, Dept. C, SHELBY, N. C. } 
] Check or Money Order |) cc. 0. 0.) You SAYE whee payment accompanies | 
I Please send me Parce! Post added wt ep orders. 7 j 
i 1 Complete Lily Weaving Kit as described above, $18.76 j 
| wame ! 
PLEASE PRINT | 
j ADDRESS 
! 

! 
; city ZONE STATE : 











BUY A SUBSCRIPTION NOW TO 


Craft Horizons 


to make sure that you receive quarterly your 
copy of the only national magazine 

in the United States devoted exclusively 

to the handcrafts. 


Fill out and return the subscription blank 
below. Enclose $2 for your subscription. 


SUBSCRIPTION ORDER 
Craft Horizons 


American Craftsmen’s Cooperative Council 


185 Madison Avenue. New York 22, N. Y. 


Please enter a subscription to Craft Horizons for 
one year (4 issues) for which I enclose $2, to: 


Vame 
Address 
City 


State 


The Craftsmen’s Equity Fair will be opened at 8th 
Street and Avenue of the Americas, New York City, on 
May 20 and will continue for six three-day weekends 
thereafter. The Fair will include thirty-five booths, rep- 
resenting the Greenwich Village Craftsmen, among whom 
are silversmiths, potters, coppersmiths, weavers, lace- 
makers, leatherworkers, glassblowers and ceramists. This 
will be the third annual Crafts Fair and, like its prede- 
cessors, it will feature not only the exhibits but the 
craftsmen at work in their booths, producing the goods 
which they sell on the fairgrounds, amidst the typical 
carnival atmosphere. 


Summer Workshops in Art are offered jointly by the 
Portland Center and the Museum Art School at Portland, 
Oregon. Sessions will be held in the studios of the Mu- 
seum Art School from June 20 to July 29. All classes are 
fully accredited under the Oregon State System of Higher 
Education. Since the size of classes is limited, it is im- 
portant to register immediately. Classes include the study 
of ceramics, with Leta M. Kennedy as instructor; sculp- 
ture, with Frederic Littman and painting with Michele 
Russo. For further information, apply to Museum Art 
School, West Park at Madison, Portland 5, Oregon. 


A four-year major course leading to a bachelor’s degree 
in jewelry and silversmithing has been instituted in the fine 
arts department at the University of Kansas. The course, 
which began in the spring semester, is believed to be the 
first of its kind in the country leading to a college degree. 
Carlyle H. Smith, director of the course, believes that 
ample employment opportunities exist for graduates. 





For Training as a Professional Craftsman 





THE SCHOOL FOR 


AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN 
Alfred University 


ALFRED, NEW YORK 


offers unusual opportunities 
Two Year Certificate Course 
Four Year Course Leading to a B. S. Degree 
Special Course for Teachers 


Textiles—Metalsmithing—Pottery 
Woodworking 











FOR FURTHER INFORMATION WRITE: 


Committee on Admissions 
Alfred University 
Alfred, New York 
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TEN EXCITING NEW COLORS 


...created exclusively for you! 


The soul of the artist 1s in these exciting new colors created in the Davis tradition of 
fine linen weaving yarns. You'll thrill to the breath-taking beauty of these exclusive 


new shades 


Muted Rose Persian Blue Cattail Brown 
Mellow Yellow Dawn Conifer Green 
Citron Chartreuse Ocean Aqua Plus Bleached White 
Wild Cherry Meadow Green and Natural Linen 


With more colors coming soon! 


SayLinMil and LoomLore yarns are guaranteed color- runners, scarfs, etc., with the smooth, mch luster that 
fast and extra strong with the lasting luster that only only fine linen can give. Your own artistry will be bright 
pure linen can give. No knotting, fuzziness or breaking generations from now. Send for your free LoomLore 
on your loom and SayLinMil color card-price list today. No obliga- 
You ll have incomparable table linens, towels, mats, tion, of course 


@ Fast Colors @ long Wearing @ Mothproof @ Strong Fibres @ Washable @ Lustrous Appearance 


Loomlore and SayLinMil Pure Linen, Handweaving Yarns 


DAVES CORDAGE COMPANY 


564 Sixth Street, San Francisco 3, California 


















DEALERS: Limited number 
of dealerships sow oval 
oble Write for further wm 
formation today 







The Davis Cordage Company, 
564 Sixth St., Son Francisco 3, California 


C Please send, without obligation, your price list and color card for SaytinMil and Loomlore 


C) ! om interested in a dealership for my business Please send particulors 
NAME 


ADORESS . SS 


city, ——E ——— 





WEAVERS. Write for your 
color card ond price list 
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ear after successful year, top manufacturers have 
ed to LANKENAU for leadership. They know that the fabric 
it “grows” are an essential part of their fashion picture . .. 
superior fabrics with a heritage of dependability. 
This season, as they hove in the past, LANKENAU fabrics continue 
te live up to their label . .. meeting every demand with quality 
that always justifies the reputation of their reliable roots. 


1450 Broadway, New York 18, N.Y. 





